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THE CONSERVATIVE REACTION. 


Ir is ever easy to be wise after the event, and nothing can now seem 
more obvious than the causes of the great revolution in parties. 
Like other and greater revolutions it is all clear the moment it has 
happened. The famous Dissolution mine has exploded the wrong 
way, and annihilated the defenders, and not the besiegers, of the 
ministerial citadel. Now every one can tell us why it failed, 
though no one foretold, and very few at all expected it. We may 
rest assured that none of the party in power suspected such a 
catastrophe. And it is nearly as clear that the Conservative opposi- 
tion had never dreamed of such a triumph. The truth is, that the 
famous manifesto of Mr. Gladstone, his programme of future legis- 
lation, the budget, the surplus, the income-tax, indeed, political 
questions of any special kind, have had no influence at the polls. 
Perhaps the reason of this reversal of all experience and calculation 
was the exceeding suddenness of the appeal itself. The dramatic 
tableau of Mr. Gladstone, as the hero of a new piece, failed of effect, 
because the average elector had not time to take it in; he was 
dazzled by the lime lights with which it was put upon the stage. 
The writer of these notes, judging it on the very morning of the 
first announcement, thoroughly agreed with those of all parties who 
looked on the Dissolution as a dextrous party move. Whether it 
were dextrous or not, and perhaps it was the best chance after all, 
matters little now It certainly failed to succeed, and probably 
because it allowed ioo short a time to do its own work. We all, 
politicians, statesmen, essayists, speakers and writers alike, habitually 
exaggerate the amount and area of political conviction. Except 
under exceptional excitement, those who seriously care for political 
questions, even those who vote under definite political impulse, are 
quite a minority, often a small minority. Half-conscious bias, 
personal liking, vague habit and vaguer hopes, determine the votes 
of the non-political bulk of the electors. Mr. Gladstone committed 
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the mistake of supposing that this indifferent mass would form 
definite views upon specific public questions; and writers and 
speakers, party-men, journalists, and all on both sides followed his 
mistake. The story of the last month should be a lesson to them 
all. Public men talk and think of the country being “agitated” 
about some one’s new Bill, just as a theatrical clique talks of “ the 
town” being delighted by the new farce, just as some group of 
gossips imagines mankind divided by the quarrel of two dowagers. 
The real country, the millions who are attending to their occupa- 
tions, or who vote at the polls, all the while never heard of the new 
Bill, the blazing principle, or even its author, just as they never 
knew that there ever had been a new farce at all, or a drawing-room 
scandal of any kind. So Mr. Gladstone’s great appeal fell utterly 
flat, for it never reached more than the political class, who are 
always a small per-centage of those who vote. The elections have 
been determined by causes which have existed for long months and 
years, which are very much older than any cabinet revelation, and 
very much deeper than any budget or any programme. As compared 
with six years ago, there is a very real change in the country as a whole. 
The change is not perhaps very deep in political convictions ; but it 
is a very real change in political temper ; and a tremendous change 
in party Government. The change is not only very even in its 
effect, but it is one very extensive in its area. It must have 
momentous results on the course of political progress. Let us try 
to satisfy ourselves what is its true nature. 

A change so wide-spread and emphatic is not to be accounted for 
by any small or accidental cause. We are all too ready to explain 
political crises by means of some single or some direct -agency. 
Political crises hardly ever arise except under a multitude of minor 
and indirect agencies which have long contended or combined with 
each other, and at last find expression in a common cause. But as 
the present, like other catastrophes of party, has had its minor 
accidents, they may fairly claim our first attention, and be quickly 
dismissed from the political horizon. 

The outraged dignity of Beer has indeed been nobly avenged, 
and the British publican has asserted the privileges of his birth- 
right. Brewers, distillers, and beersellers have been everywhere the 
popular heroes; and falling in with a stagnant era of political 
energy, and many another irritated interest, the great intoxicating 
Trade has won a signal triumph. Of all the minor causes of the 
Conservative reaction, the most distinct, as also the most universal, 
has unquestionably been Beer. .Every public-house became a spon- 
taneous committee-room for the Conservative candidate. The foul 
restaurants of European blackguardism round Leicester Square, the 
very night-houses round the Haymarket, bawled their hoarse and 
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reeking praise of Tory principles; and a thousand walls upheld 
“our sacred institutions and our British beverage.” Masses of 
electors, in ordinary times, vote as schoolboys will shout—by the 
mere contagion of noise and fun; and the rattle of the taproom or 
a glass of beer will decide the political convictions of hundreds who 
waver betwixt Progress and Antiquity. All this being known, it 
must be allowed that the late liquor legislation, whether final and 
abortive, has been a signal instance of infatuation. It has pre- 
sented a protracted tale of meddling, vacillation, timidity, and 
blundering. To harass a great interest, and yet not to disarm it; 
to irritate it, and yet not to reform it; to threaten it with confiscation 
which would have produced no public good; to show it all your 
weakness and accumulate all its hatred—is a masterpiece of political 
incapacity, and this masterpiece will be for ever associated with the 
name of Bruce. We are told that as the publican closed his house 
he would say with a curse, “It has struck Bruce!” And as the 
great Liberal party dolefully put up their shutters, they too may 
re-echo that “it has struck Bruce.” When history is written it 
will be told how a great party was broken up, and a momentous 
change produced by one whom his party have delighted to honour 
as Lord Aberdare. You have only to impress some mysterious clique 
with the belief that you are a useful administrator; you have only 
to fill society and journalism with tales of daily blundering ; to pro- 
pose crude schemes and run away from them; to pass ambitious 
Acts which are never intended to work; to meddle with all the 
dangerous questions—liquor, trades unions, factories, mines, and 
cabs ; to try a kind of clumsy coquetting with all interests, and end by 
angering them all; you have only to keep a hundred questions in 
one perpetual simmer of “ careful consideration ;’’ you have only to 
make the Government you belong to a byeword for irritating mis- 
take ; you have only to break up your party, and exclude it from 
power for years—and you may retire to rest and be thankful in 
a peerage, and to contemplate your handiwork with an air of 
bewildered self-complacency. 

After all the resistance of the liquor trade has been but a minor 
incident. It may have decided a fraction of the seats, and may have 
counted for a certain percentage of votes in every election ; and in 
truth it represented more than simple self-interest. It was in part a 
resistance to impolitic interference, and fell in with a general distaste 
for crude legislation ; but there were far other influences at work. 
After Beer and publicans, the place of honour must be given to 
Church and clergy. As by some strange infatuation, the attitude 
and legislation of the late Government have cultivated political 
activity amongst the clergy of all denominations. We saw Mr. 
Forster, as it were with a purpose, fanning the eagerness of rival 
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sects, all burning to rush into the new arena of politics. Nothing 
loth, Churchmen and Dissenters have organized and agitated on 
political questions with a zeal and a discipline which they have not 
shown for a century. For a time in 1868, a portion, but the smaller 
portion, of this religious organization was used on the side of the 
Government; but by its education policy Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry 
flung away the support even of that portion, without winning the 
support of any other section. The result has been that they delibe- 
rately raised up in the political field a new and powerful element— 
the composite religious world, almost the whole force of which was 
directed, as in the long run it was certain to be directed, against the 
Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone, and the knot of Puseyite Liberals 
who have his full confidence, could not see that very few must be 
the minds such as could twist themselves into that fantastic compound 
of sacerdotalism in religion and Radicalism in politics which had its 
birth in the Oxford Union. The obvious result has been that the 
Church and the religious bodies, acting with a force second only to 
that of Beer, have fallen upon the party which vastly increased 
their strength whilst it feebly threatened their pretensions. 

The party which furnished the core of enthusiasm to the move- 
ment of 1868, the believers in true religious equality and the strict 
neutrality of the State, had been driven into open opposition by a 
system of sheer defiance on all matters relating to Education and to 
Churches. The party which, some on political and some on religious 
principle, had given its sole significance to the Irish Church policy, 
were deliberately and even contemptuously flung aside as soon as 
the Church Act was passed. It was no trifle about the 25th Section 
or pauper children which alienated the Anti-State Church party, 
inspired the opposition at Bradford, and wrung from Mr. Gladstone 
full many a seat by the resolute abstention of so many old sup- 
porters. It was not about the details of any Education Act, nor by 
the hand of any section of Dissenters that the breach was made. 
Men of various creeds and of many parties, had given to Mr. Glad- 
stone their ardent support that he might resist the principle of State 
priesthoods and State patronage of religious sects. They found 
him and his colleagues, and in particular Mr. Forster, Lord Aberdare, 
and Mr. Chichester Fortescue, resolutely following a policy by which 
the patronised sects were actually stimulated, and State priesthoods 
and State churches erected into the corner-stone of society, thus 
deserting the principle on which in 1868 the Liberal Government was 
based. The logic of the situation was that the sacerdotal element of 
the Liberal party should disappear, and such of its late leaders as 
may not choose to retire from public life will have definitely to range 
themselves with the genuine sacerdotal party. 

Next to the cause of religious equality, the interest to which the 
Government of 1868 owed most, and which it most distinctly 
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represented, was that of the workmen. And this, too, that Govern- 
ment set itself steadily to estrange. Just as the sacerdotal parties 
won over the disestablishment Ministry till they made it their agent, 
so the capitalist parties operated on the “ flesh-and-blood” Ministry 
till they made it their mouthpiece. Flesh and blood got little com- 
fort from Mr. Bruce’s “careful consideration,” except conventional 
protestations, vacillation, procrastination, and practical hostility. 
The first result of the process was the ill-considered Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. The author of the Liquor Bills, who kindly 
consented to turn them inside out at the bidding of various sections, 
kindly consented to postpone his Truck Bill indefinitely, to mutilate 
his Mines Act, and to turn the Conspiracy Bill into a farce. This 
mixture of meddling, indecision, and virtual betrayal, finally ex- 
hausted the confidence and patience of the working men. For three 
years their congresses and committees, the official exponents of the 
working masses to whom the Government of 1868 had owed so much, 
have been forced into an attitude of opposition. The elections came 
upon the organized bodies of workmen in a state of disaffection, if 
not of antagonism, to the Government. Alone perhaps of all the 
disaffected elements the skilled workmen in the main put aside their 
special grievances, and gave a general support to Mr. Gladstone. 
But it was with half a heart, and not with that enthusiasm which 
alone could enable them to carry the unskilled workmen with them. 
Wherever it was possible they sought to run candidates possessing 
their confidence, and in many a borough the defeat of the Liberal 
party was due to this division of the Liberal clements. A great 
party which had been placed in power by a combination of the 
unsectarian and workmen forces naturally fell to pieces when it was 
shown that it clung to sectarianism as a principle, and was only 
trifling with the workmen it had courted. 

But all these were but the minor causes of the great change. To 
have exasperated the publicans, to have encouraged the Churchmen, 
to have disgusted the Nonconformists, to have estranged the work- 
men was not enough. A change of one hundred and forty votes in 
five years must be occasioned by something yet deeper and more 
general than this. If party men are to be found who set it all 
down to the beer trade, or to the 25th Section, or to Mr. Bruce’s 
blunders, to the match-tax, or the Adlabama arbitration, or the 
Carlton Club, or all combined, they are only trifling with the matter. 
The truth must be faced that in five years the country, England at 
least, had distinctly, deeply, universally changed its mind. It had 
grown to hate the Ministry, to despise its tone rather than its 
measures, and to shrink from the kind of measures with which it was 
identified. There is a real Conservative reaction of a certain kind, 
more or less common to all parts of this island, and more or less 
marked in all sections of the public. That this reaction is some- 
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what vague in its aims, that it is largely made up of lassitude, and 
very unlikely to be active, that it is accidentally swollen by special 
offences, and made articulate by a series of blunders, that its main 
substratum is a national plethora of prosperity, and the coating of 
odium which gradually incrusts a Ministry, ought not to close our 
eyes to the fact that the reaction really exists. And the first thing 
to be done is to perceive that the country is in a very different mood 
from what it was five or six years ago. 

A very marked feature in the struggle has been the hostility 
displayed towards ministers as such. Six members of the Govern- 
ment have been ejected; two heads of departments by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. The Prime Minister himself is sandwiched between 
two unknown Tories, is beaten by a worthy distiller, and escapes 
rejection by the skin of his tecth. The War Minister was only 
pulled through by the generous exertions of his colleague; and 
bishops and ‘archbishops ‘aed to save the President of the Board 
of Trade. Everywhere the ery has been, no quarter to ministers. 
Now, since the late Prime Minister, and with hardly an exception, 
his colleagues both in and out of the cabinet, are all both personally 
and officially courteous and amiable men, this ill-will, of which 
they are the objects, is obviously due, not to personal failings, but 
to the tone of the Ministry as a whole. There was something about 
the tone and attitude of the late Government which has awakened 
bitter resentment. There grew up and clung round them an air of 
shabbiness. There was about their doings a smell as of the shop, 
very often of the back-shop, and a rumour of untradesmanlike ways 
and cheese-paring devices. All the exclamations and explanations 
of their friends have failed to convince the public that they did not 
drive hard bargains with the public servants, could not stretch a 
point for a friend, and had not a natural turn for penny wisdom. 
The effect of their great and ceaseless efforts at economy was 
destroyed and turned to bitterness by the growing sense that this 
economy was in small things, that it allied itself to sharp practice, 
and was cynically indifferent to individual hardship. In a word, 
the impression deepened, that there was about them a temper of 
meanness, and this impression stung the public mind. It is one of 
those things about which it is difficult to argue, and of which the 
object hardly ever estimates the force. When a man is generally 
believed to be mean, it is in vain for him to asseverate that he is 
prudent and just. It is equally in vain for him to treat the charge 
with contempt. It will pull down a man, and it will pull down a 
Ministry. A great nation does not care to learn that it has economized 
a million, by manceuvres which touch its sense of self-respect. 

Closely allied to this impression is a feeling which affects the 
Liberal party even more than a Liberal Government, the distaste of 
the mass of the nation for the mechanical repetition of economie 
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sophisms. The saws which the money-making classes pretend to be 
political economy, the gospel of /aissez-fuire, or rights of (wealthy) 
man, may be sovereign maxims for getting on in the world, but they 
must ruin a political party. The so-called Liberal party is that 
which specially prides itself on the purity of its economic orthodoxy, 
is the party which is always on the side of doing nothing, that is, 
practically on the side of the rich, which is ever ready with scientific 
dogmas to show the criminal weakness of protecting the weak, which 
teaches there is but one way of making ships seaworthy, or mines 
safe, or factories healthy, fraudulent traders honest, and overworked 
children happy, and that is by letting them all alone, by respecting 
the god-like wisdom of enlightened self-interest. It is true no 
Government of a civilised community can ever act upon this cynical 
paradox; but a Liberal Government scems that which is most 
ready to listen to its appeal, and is most associated with its 
professors. The hard-and-fast party man of the straightest sect 
of Liberalism or Radicalism who could say his economic catechism 
without stumbling, and is without a taint of economic heresy, has 
been wont to smile at the vision of the Conservative working-man. 
Perhaps he smiles no longer. He has had a good deal to do with 
the making of the Conservative working-man, who in all the 
measures which directly affect himself has found the Radical econ- 
omist his stiffest opponent. Throughout the manufacturing districts 
it seems clear that the Conservative candidates, rather more often 
and distinctly than the Liberal candidates, have supported the 
measures desired by the workmen. In Lancashire and Yorkshire 
the old tradition was that the Conservative, and not the Liberal, was 
the workman’s friend, and the Nine Hours’ Bill and the Masters’ 
Federation have done much to revive the tradition. In any case, it 
seems clear that Conservative employers are at least as popular with 
their workmen as the Liberal employers in many, if not in all, parts 
of the country. One sees no particular reason for the contrary. And 
the dream of the party Liberal that all workmen, the moment they had 
the franchise, would hasten to give it to the great Free Trade party, 
is adream which has now no foundation, if it ever had any in the past. 

Fortunately the skilled workman is usually a politician as well as 
a member of aclass. And in the long-run, and in most trades, he 
is on broad grounds on the side of Progress. And the great bulk 
of the skilled artisans will undoubtedly be found to have voted for 
the Liberal cause, though in the cotton and textile trades, where 
political intelligence is not very broad, where trade questions are 
very absorbing, and where the factory system stimulates a local and 
domestic partisanship, the Conservative working-men may be found 
in masses. In some of the factory districts they vote by mills and 
wards in the spirit in which schoolboys play cricket or football by 
“houses,” or “forms.” Those who imagined that the entire work- 
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man vote was going to be cast for the historic Liberal party completely 
forgot that amongst large masses of workmen, especially mill-hands, 
a popular neighbour commands all the influence which the captain 
of the boats or an athletic tutor has in colleges and schools. They 
also forgot that the number of the skilled artisans which the Act of 
1867 added to the register was not overwhelming, and only in a few 
places made them equal to the upper and middle classes combined. 
They also forgot that the skilled artisans are a very different body 
from the labourers, large numbers of whom were placed on the 
register for the first time in 1867. Perhaps throughout all English 
society there is no break more marked than that which divides the 
skilled from the unskilled workmen. In temper, interest, and 
intelligence, they are separated by a deep and invariable gulf. The 
political aptitudes and proclivities with which in 1867 it was the 
fashion to credit the workmen were truly credited to the skilled 
workmen, but not accurately, or but partially, to the unskilled. The 
Whigs forgot if Mr. Disracli remembered that when you pass below 
the skilled workmen you come upon a stratum of casual employ- 
ment, low education, and habitual dependence, where political action 
is dormant, and the influences of clergyman, publican, wealth, and 
mere ostentation, are almost paramount. Without using the offensive 
term “residuum,” it is obvious that below the body of skilled 
artisans there exists a large and floating body of labourers, whom in 
times of prosperity and political stagnation a little demagogism can 
easily win for the Conservative side. This is the body which the 
genius of Mr. Disraeli secured for the British constitution. 

But if large sections of the unskilled workmen, and some sections 
of the skilled workmen have been brought to swell the Conservative 
following, who were the agents by which they were influenced ? 
Almost exclusively middle-class capitalists and popular employers. 
And that brings us to what is, perhaps, the backbone of the 
Conservative reaction, the change of front of the great composite 
middle-class. The real truth is that the middle-class, or its effective 
strength, has swung round to Conservatism. Conservatism no 
doubt it is of a vague and negative kind; but its practical effect is 
an undefined preference for “leaving well alone.” When we look 
at the poll in the City of London, in Westminster, in Middlesex, in 
Surrey, in Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds and Sheffield, in the 
metropolitan boroughs and in the home counties, in all the centres 
of middle-class industry, wealth and cultivation, we see one unmis- 
takeable fact, that the rich trading-class, and the comfortable 
middle-class has grown distinctly Conservatiye. There are no 
special causes at work in these great constituencies. Beer has no 
influence with the merchants, shopkeepers, and citizens of London. 
There are no dockyards in Surrey and Middlesex. There are no 
great landlords or employers in Marylebone. The Carlton Club 
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cannot pull the wires of Manchester and Sheffield. The 25th Section 
men are not very strong in Westminster, and there is no “residuum”’ 
in Hertfordshire and Essex, in Lancashire and Yorkshire counties. 
These great boroughs and counties contain the very flower of the men 
of business, whose indomitable energy builds up these five millions 
of surplus, who pay so large a proportion of that income-tax which 
was oifered them as a bonus. The inference is unmistakeable. 
The effective force of the middle-class has grown for a season 
Conservative. The Conservative party has become as much the 
middle-class party as the Liberal used to be, as much and more. 
The great merchants of London, the great spinners of Manchester, 
are Tories of the Tories; and the small merchant and tradesman 
has begun to follow the fashion. The brewer, the distiller, the soap- 
boiler, ‘the cotton-broker, and the drysalter, have strong constitutional 
opinions. The sleek citizens, who pour forth daily from thousands 
and thousands of smug villas round London, Manchester and 
Liverpool, read their Standard and believe that the country will do 
very well as it is. There is nothing now exclusive about the 
Conservative party. It is, in the old sense of the words, just as 
popular and democratic as the Liberal party. If one casts the eye 
down the list of the 351 Conservatives, we find middle-class traders 
preponderating in the boroughs, and fairly conspicuous in the sacred 
preserves of the counties. Conservatism has opened its arms to the 
middle-classes, and has reaped its just reward. Distillers, newsmen, 
financial agents, and carriage-builders, are amongst its heroes of the 
day. The House of 1874 is even richer than the House of 1868. 
Some day it will consist exclusively of local millionaires, and 
perhaps “ be floated’ by some company broker, who will contract 
“to place ” the entire party. 

This, then, appears to us the great lesson of the elections of 1874, 
that the middle-classes have gone over to the enemy bag and baggage. 
What are the causes of this great parliamentary change would be 
a long and intricate tale to tell. Perhaps the principal has been the 
advance of the working-classes along the whole of their line. 
Enormous development in prosperity has led to an extraordinary 
demand for labour. Labour, in spite of the economists, does not in 
practice “ flow,” and does not always come when you turn on the 
tap, no not if you use a golden key. The natural result was 
competition for the ag rapidly increasing wages, augmented 
independence and power to the labourers. It was borne in upon the 
middle-class, especially on the lower middle-class, and those whose 
incomes are fixed or narrow, that the working-classes were invading 
them. The middle-classes felt their heel trodden on by the workmen. 
It flashed on them with a sense of horror that they themselves were 
sinking under the struggle, that large sections of them were without 
raison d’étre and destined to early absorption. Middle-class trades- 
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men who had been paying 40s. a ton for coals whilst they paid 40s, 
a week for wages, were hardly likely as a body to vote for the 
Liberal party. 

With the wealthier sections of the middle-class, the men whose 
success, energy and shrewdness impress and guide their neighbours ; 
with the professional and cultivated groups in the great cities; with 
the clubs, the chambers of commerce, the exchanges ; with “ socicty,” 
other and more truly political feelings doubtless prevailed. They 
had coolly reflected over the great political changes of the last six 
years, accomplished and projected, and they thought, on the whole, that 
they had had enough. The state of the Continent has strengthened 
reaction throughout Europe, and has discredited democracy. The 
German military empire has flung some halo over feudal institutions. 
The revolutionary storms of France and of Spain have cast a shadow 
upon popular causes. Even the story of the Commune of Paris, the 
true lesson of which is so little understood, has affected Liberalism 
in England, with which it has as little real connection as the famine 
in Bengal. Nay, our political classes are far from being strictly 
logical, and it was as good logic as most to reason that the Com- 
munists were miscreants, that the Commune arose with French work- 
ing-men, that the Liberal party claim the support of English working- 
men, and that therefore to support the Liberal party was to encourage 
miscreants and possibly inaugurate the Commune in London. 

Even the great measures with which the Government of 1868 had 
been associated had been extolled a little beyond the patience of the 
public. It was not found, in fact, that the Irish Church policy and 
the Irish Land policy had done anything to conciliate Ireland, to 
make it easier to govern, or to mitigate the system of coercion. On 
the contrary, a more formidable movement than any yet attempted 
sprang up defiant as Home Rule in the very midst of the Irish 
session and in the face of the Irish pacificators. And it was plain 
that the attempt to solve the problems of Irish education had done 
less than nothing to conciliate the country. The logical issue of the 
Trish Church Act and of the Irish Land Act was to extend the 
principle to other parts of the United Kingdom; and the protesta- 
tions of Mr. Gladstone that he would do nothing of the kind, whilst 
they alienated the Radical section of his supporters, did little to 
reassure the threatened interests. The Irish Church Act and the 
Irish Land Act, with all their shortcomings, will remain a monument 
that Mr. Gladstone and his following were open at least to the 
conception of organic reforms in a vigorous spirit. That impression 
they never could manage to eradicate, not though to eradicate it 
they turned their back on their heartiest supporters, for the 
impression coincided with a time when a flood of reforms—some 
of them revolutionary and many of them crude—were let loose upon 
the country. The nationalisation of the land, the abolition of all 
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State Churches, personal representation, the enfranchisement of 
women, the abolition of indirect taxation, fixity of tenure, and many 
a similar project were supported no longer as social theories but as 
political programmes. We ought never to forget the deep impression 
which the Conservative and thoughtful classes had received from the 
entrance into Parliament of the late Mr. Mill. From him were 
heard for the first time on the benches of the House and on popular 
platforms proposals of which it was impossible to deny'the magnitude, 
put forward, not with the tentative tone of the politician, but with 
the resolute logic of the abstract reasoner. For the first time almost 
in English politics a trenchant social philosopher had stepped into 
the front rank of English public life. Theories and projects which 
were quietly studied so long as they were found in the bookshelves 
alone, startled the jealous ear of practical Conservatism when they 
came upon it in the words of a politician who was also a philosopher, 
whom it was easier to refute in his absence than in his presence. It 
was felt, and Conservatism recoiled as it felt, how much the leader 
of the Liberal party and the Liberal party itself were under the 
influence of this new apparition in the political world. At least 
from that period we may date the profound suspicion of “ the 
heroic” in legislation, the very name, if not the idea, of which may 
be traced to Mr. Mill. The Prime Minister and the Liberal party 
with jubilant cries had carried into act at least two “heroic remedies,” 
and were supposed to be not incapable of a third, if not more. From 
that hour began the antipathy to great experiments which the 
Quarterly Review used to express with its usual extravagance, and 
the electors have just reiterated with quiet unanimity. If there is 
one thing plain from the recent returns it is this :—the country for 
a space will abstain from trying organic experiments. 
We must all acquiesce in this, for it is the plain decision of the 
nation. Premature attempts to reorganize the Liberal party on any 
clap-trap ery will recoil heavily on those who attempt it. Futile 
explanations of the late defeat by any temporary cause will only 
make that defeat more enduring. The first thing to be done is to 
recognize the facts; and the first fact is that the Liberal party at 
present consists of two heterogeneous sections, and that both combined 
are not a majority. Whether these sections will ever be got into 
line together again is exceedingly doubtful; but this will not be 
obtained by denying the separation. A considerable portion of the 
upper and middle-class seceders will no doubt be permanently added 
to the regular party of resistance. There are great questions which 
remain to be dealt with, and pressing wants which ought to be sup- 
plied. With some of them perhaps a Conservative Government can 
deal as well as a Liberal Government. And some of them, it must 
be admitted, are not in a state of due preparation. The peculiar 
institution of England, the feudalisation of the land, will some day 
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meet with its legislative remedy, or rather lose its legislative sanc- 
tion ; but -this great problem with its legal, practical, and political 
difficulties, has hardly yet begun to be treated with adequate know- 
ledge and a determined end. The minor struggle around the 
Education Act must broaden, as the Conservatives see, into a 
struggle round the very principle of privileged Church and State 
connection with religion. And it must be allowed that opinion is 
far from mature on the question, whilst the country for the time 
has relegated it from the sphere of politics to the sphere of thought. 
To found a high system of national education, to secure religious 
independence and equality, to bind the labourer, the farmer, and the 
proprietor by healthier ties to the land which they cultivate, are 
problems which await the generation to come; but for the time the 
nation has decided that they must take the form of appeals to public 
opinion, and not of direct experiment in legislating. 

The wildest Tory can hardly suppose that the wish of the country 
for a period of rest is equivalent to a spirit of active retrogression. 
There is nothing very terrible about the Conservative reaction, and 
no reason to fear that it will undo any great work that has been 
done, or put an end to the course of administrative improvements. 
There is nothing feudal about the Toryism of 1874, nothing retro- 
grade about its principles. It is just as much bourgeois, industrial, 
and practical as Liberalism itself, and as to its principles it has no 
principles at all. A party which implicitly obeys an adventurer 
of genius and is made up of popular distillers, cotton-spinners and 
soap-boilers, is not about to fly at the nineteenth century, and is 
just as likely to find good men of business as any of its rivals. 

There is one great feature of policy in which a Conservative 
Government may easily surpass its predecessor, as it can hardly 
contrive to sink below it. The weak side of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment has been its foreign policy, or rather absence of a foreign 
policy. The Russo-Turkish question, the Khivan question, the 
Alabama question, the whole attitude of England in 1870 and 1871, 
have left on the nation a sense of being exceedingly insignificant in 
the estimation of the world. Not only is the effacement of England 
as a European power an acknowledged fact, but the late Govern- 
ment have an air of bragging about it as a stroke of genius, and a 
triumph of true economy. Like the fox in the fable, it was con- 
tinually lecturing its neighbours on the practical advantages of 
getting rid of your tail and avoiding the incumbrance of a national 
position. Englishmen do not, perhaps, regard the opinion of other 
nations with the jealous vanity of Frenchmen ; but it is a very great 
mistake to suppose that they are not acutely alive to public contempt. 
For generations our Governments have risen and fallen on foreign 
questions. It will be found that the paramount prestige of Mr. 
Gladstone and his Ministry first began to wane when the nullity of 
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England was manifested during the war of 1870. The attitude of 
the Government may have shown a masterly inactivity; and the 
war song of “ happy happy England” may have been chanted with 
striking success; but when it was all over, Englishmen did not look 
back on their part with pride. The brilliant discovery of Lord 
Granville that there was a “cheap defence of nations,” not exactly 
in national honour, but in diplomatic compliments, was tried again 
and again; and the Russian Empire was invited to help itself with 
the same ceremonious helplessness as the Prussian Empire had been. 
Mr. Disraeli’s Government has an opportunity now of removing the 
tone of sonorous imbecility which has grown to be the habitual key 
of English diplomacy. Whatever its foreign policy may be, it can 
hardly be so bad as the policy of boasting that nothing can induce 
you to have a policy at all. Even if home affairs are to bide their 
time for a space, it is some compensation to feel that we are free 
from a system of which the ideal was to raise England to the 
national position of Australia or Holland. 

The Conservative reaction then is no illusion, but a very solid 
reality, for the tone of the nation has become distinctly Conservative. 
On mere party questions the effect must be tremendous and probably 
prolonged. It is far from likely that the lowest point in the fortunes 
of the Liberal party has been reached. Another, and yet another 
fall, for aught we can see, may await it. Anda new generation 
may have sprung up before another great era of change has set in. 
But there is little ground for thinking that a catastrophe so ruinous 
to whips and wire-pullers, is any great catastrophe to the country. 
There is less ground for thinking that a Conservative Government 
will differ very much in practice from a Liberal Government, or that 
the nation has the slightest intention of submitting to any substantive 
change of principle. If the new Government will efficiently carry 
on the general spirit by which home affairs have been guided since 
the repeal of the corn laws, and will add to that a consistent and 
national foreign policy, there is surely no reason why it should not 
be long in the ascendant. If Toryism were so infatuated as to take 
popular irritation against ambitious blundering for a popular desire 
to return to the past, it will be speedily and rudely thrust aside. 
The Conservative reaction is a great fact, in so far as it seats Mr. 
Disraeli and his friends in firm and undisputed possession of power; 
but it has very little that is truly Conservative, and next to nothing 
of real reaction. It is a warning for ever to a great party, not to 
enter on lofty projects with half a heart and half an agreement. 
When heroic legislation tails off into heroic bungling its time has 
come. The Liberal party has been turned back to learn its lesson. 
Let us trust when it next comes up for trial that it will not exhibit 
itself in two halves, each tripping up the other, and will not attempt 
two versions of the same piece. Freperic Harrison. 








TWO CHAPTERS ON THE REIGN OF LOUIS XIV. 
Cuapter I. 
1661—1679. 


Tue reign of Louis XIV. was the culminating epoch in the history 
of the French Monarchy. What the age of Pericles was in the 
history of the Athenian Democracy, what the age of the Scipios 
was in the history of the Roman Republic, that was the reign of 
Louis XIV. in the history of the old Monarchy of France. The type 
of polity which that Monarchy embodied, the principles of govern- 
ment on which it reposed, or brought into play, in this reign attain 
their supreme expression and development. Before Louis XTV., the 
French Monarchy has evidently not attained its full stature; it is 
thwarted and limited by other forces in the State. After hin, 
though unresisted from without, it manifests symptoms of decay 
from within. It rapidly declines; and totally disappears seventy- 
seven years after his death. 

But it is not only the most conspicuous reign in the history of 
France—it is the most conspicuous reign in the history of Monarchy 
in general. Of the very many kings whom history mentions, who 
have striven to exalt the monarchical principle, none of them achieved 
a success remotely comparable to his. His two great predecessors 
in kingly ambition, Charles V. and Philip II., remained far behind 
him in this respect. They may have ruled over wider dominions, but 
they never attained the exceptional position of power and prestige 
which he enjoyed for more than half a century. They never were obeyed 
so submissively at home, nor so dreaded, and even respected, abroad. 
For Louis XIV. carried off that last reward of complete success, that 
he for a time silenced even envy, and turned it into admiration. 
We who can examine with cold scrutiny the make and composition 
of this Colossus of a French Monarchy ; who can perceive how much 
the brass and clay in it exceeded the gold; who know how it after- 
wards fell with a resounding ruin, the last echoes of which have 
scarcely died away, have difficulty in realising the fascination it 
exercised upon contemporaries who witnessed its first setting up. 
Louis XIV.’s reign was the very triumph of common-place greatness, 
of external magnificence and success, such as the vulgar among man- 
kind can best and most sincerely appreciate../ Had he been a great 
and profound ruler, had he considered with unselfish meditation the 
real interests of France, had he with wise insight discerned and 
followed the remote lines of progress along which the future of 
Europe was destined to move, it is lamentably probable that he would 
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have been misunderstood in his lifetime and calumniated after his 
death. Louis XIV. was exposed to no such misconception. His 
qualities were on the surface, visible and comprehensible to all; and 
although none of them were brilliant, he had several which have a 
peculiarly impressive effect when displayed in an exalted station. He 
was indefatigably industrious; worked on an average eight hours 
a day for fifty-four years; had great tenacity of will; that kind of 
solid judgment which comes of slowness of brain, and withal a most 
majestic port and great dignity of manners. He had also as much 
kindliness of nature as the very great can be expected to have; his 
temper was under severe control; and, in his earlier years at least, 
he had a moral apprehensiveness greater than the limitations of his 
intellect would have led one to expect. His conduct towards Moliére 
was throughout truly noble, and the more so that he never intel- 
lectually appreciated Moliére’s real greatness. But he must have 
had great original fineness of tact, though it was in the end nearly 
extinguished by adulation and incense. His court was an extra- 
ordinary creation, and the greatest thing he achieved. He made it 
the microcosm of all that was most brilliant and prominent in France. 
Every order of merit was invited there, and received courteous 
welcome. To no circumstance did he so much owe his enduring 
popularity. By its means he impressed into his service that galaxy 
of great writers, the first and the last classic authors of France, 
whose calm and serene lustre will for ever illumine the epoch of his 
existence. It may even be admitted that his share in that lustre was 
not so accidental and undeserved as certain king-haters have sup- 
posed. That subtle critic, M. Ste. Beuve, thinks he can trace a marked 
rise even in Bossuet’s style from the moment he became a courtier of 
Louis XIV. The king brought men together, placed them in a 
position where they were induced and urged to bring their talents to 
a focus. His Court was alternately a high-bred gala and a stately 
university. If we contrast his life with those of his predecessor and 
successor, with the dreary existence of Louis XIII. and the crapulous 
life-long debauch of Louis XV., we become sensible that the Four- 
teenth Louis was distinguished in no common degree ; and when we 
further reflect that much of his home and all of his foreign policy 
was precisely adapted to flatter, in its deepest self-love, the national 
spirit of France, it will not be quite impossible to understand the 
long-continued reverberation of his fame. 

But Louis XIV.’s reign has better titles than the adulations 
of courtiers and the eulogies of wits and poets to the attention of 
posterity. It marks one of the most memorable epochs in the annals 
of mankind. It stretches across history like a great mountain-range, 
separating ancient France from the France of modern times. On 
the farther slope are Catholicism and feudalism in their various stages 
of splendour and decay—the France of crusade and chivalry, of St. 
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Louis and Bayard. On the hither side are free-thought, industry, 
and centralization—the France of Voltaire, Turgot, and Condorcet, 
When Louis came to the throne, the Thirty Years’ War still wanted 
six years of its end, and the heat of theological strife was at its 
intensest glow. When he died, the religious temperature had cooled 
nearly to freezing-point, and a new vegetation of science and positive 
inquiry was overspreading the world. This amounts to saying that 
his reign covers the greatest epoch of mental transition through 
which the human mind has hitherto passed, excepting the transi- 
tion we are witnessing in the day which now is. We need but 
recall the names of the writers and thinkers who arose during 
Louis XIV.’s reign, and shed their seminal ideas broadcast upon 
the air, to realise how full a period it was, both of birth and decay ; 
of the passing away of the old and the uprising of the new forms of 
thought. To mention only the greatest ;—the following are among the 
chiefs who helped to transform the mental fabric of Europe in the 
age of Louis XIV. :—Descartes, Newton, Leibnitz, Locke, Boyle. 
Under these leaders, the first firm irreversible advance was made 
out of the dim twilight of theology into the clear dawn of positive 
and demonstrative science. Inferior to these founders of modern 
knowledge, but holding a high rank as contributors to the mental 
activity of the age, were Pascal, Malebranche, Spinoza, and Bayle. 
The result of their efforts was such a stride forward as has no parallel 
in the history of the human mind. One of the most curious and 
significant proofs of it was the spontaneous extinction of the belief in 
witcheraft among the cultivated classes of Europe, as our English 
historian of Rationalism has so judiciously pointed out. The super- 
stition was not much attacked, and it was vigorously defended, yet it 
died a natural and quiet death from the changed moral climate of 
the world. 

But the chief interest which the reign of Louis XIV. offers to the 
student of history has yet to be mentioned. It was the great turning- 
point in the history of the French people. The triumph of the 
Monarchical principle was so complete under him, independence and 
self-reliance were so effectually crushed, both in localities and indi- 
viduals, that a permanent bent was given to the national mind—a 
habit of looking to the Government for all action and initiative per- 
manently established. Before the reign of Louis XIV. it was a 
question which might fairly be considered undecided, whether the 
country would be able or not, willing or not, to co-operate with its 
rulers in the work of the Government and the reform of abuses. 
On more than one occasion such co-operation did not seem entirely 
impossible or improbable. The admirable wisdom and moderation 
shown by the Tiers-Etat in the States-General of 1614, the divers 
efforts of the Parliament of Paris to check extravagant expenditure, 
the vigorous struggles of the provincial assemblies to preserve some 
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relic of their local liberties, seemed to promise that France would con- 
tinue to advance under the leadership indeed of the Monarchy, yet 
still retaining in large measure the bright, free, independent spirit of 
old Gaul, the Gaul of Rabelais, Montaigne, and Joinville. After 
the reign of Louis XIV. such co-operation of the ruler and the 
ruled became impossible. The Government of France had become a 
machine depending upon the action of a single spring. Spontaneity 
in the population at large was extinct, and whatever there was to do 
must be done by the central authority. As long as the Government 
could correct abuses it was well ; if it ceased to be equal to this task, 
they must go uncorrected. When at last the reform of secular and 
gigantic abuses presented itself with imperious urgency, the alterna- 
tive before the Monarchy was either to carry the reform with a high 
hand or perish in the failure to do so. We know how signal the 
failure was, and could not help being, under the circumstances ; and 
through having placed the Monarchy between these alternatives, it 
is no paradox to say that Louis XIV. was one of the most direct 
ancestors of the Great Revolution. 

Nothing hut special conditions in the politics both of Europe and 
of France, can explain this singular importance and prominence of 
Louis XIV.’s reign. And we find that both France and Europe were 
indeed in an exceptional position when he ascended the throne. 
The Continent of Europe, from one end to the other, was still bleeding 
and prostrate from the effects of the Thirty Years’ War when the young 
Louis, in the sixteenth year of his age, was anointed king at Rheims. 
Although France had suffered terribly in that awful struggle, she 
had probably suffered less than any of the combatants, unless it be 
Sweden. 

The great and so recently all-powerful empire of Spain, had entered 
that phase of rapid and virulent decay which has scarcely a parallel 
in the history of civilised nations; and which even the trials and 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War do not suffice to explain. Spain was 
succumbing to the clerical cancer of Jesuitism and the Inquisition, 
from which she has never recovered. Her power and prestige were 
at an end, and her voice had lost nearly all weight in the councils of 
Europe. 

Germany was in a still worse condition, although from a less 
ignoble cause. She had been exposed to the whole fury of that 
most savage of all wars, and desolation unequalled since the days of 
Attila had visited her thriving towns, farms, and villages. It is a 
moderate computation which estimates her loss of human beings at 
three-quarters of the previous population. The destruction of 
property of all kinds was greater, especially under the head of horses 
and farm-stock. It has been reckoned that cows had disappeared to 


the extent of eighty-two per cent., goats eighty-three per cent., and 
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horses eighty-five per cent., while the race of sheep had entirely 
vanished. Two hundred years after the war Germany had not 
recovered from the losses she then sustained.’ 

Italy was the geographical expression she was destined to be down 
to the present generation. 

England, since the death of the great Elizabeth, had been withdrawn 
from European politics. First, through the incapacity and_per- 
verseness of her Stuart kings. Secondly, through the dark cloud of 
the Civil War, behind which she lay hidden from the gaze and even 
comprehension of Continental statesmen. Just recently, indeed, that 
cloud had been rent asunder, and revealed the astonishing spectacle of 
the great Cromwell seated on the throne of the Plantagenets and 
Tudors, and wielding their sceptre with a power and dignity to 
which the mightiest of them had never attained. But the great 
Protector died in 1659, two years before Louis took the reins of 
government into his own hands. 

Sweden, under the capricious Christina, and her successor 
Charles X., seemed fully occupied with her immediate neighbours, 
Poland and Denmark. She also had suffered some changes in her 
domestic policy, which considerably reduced her capacity for foreign 
intervention and influence. ; 

The small but heroic republic of Holland was doubtless stronger 
and more illustrious than at any former period. But her strength 
was confined to one element; peace, commerce, and colonisation were 
the objects of her policy ; and she seemed to be threatened by no 
possible enemy but her jealous rival for maritime supremacy, Great 
Britain. 

Such were the apparent guarantees of future peace, in the 
exhaustion or domestic preoccupation of the various European 
countries. The gates of the Temple of Janus could be shut, it would 
seem, with the profit and consent of all. No; there was one power 
in a position to open them. That was France. 

The part played by France in the latter period of the war had been 
truly grand and noble. Taking up the interrupted work of the great 
Gustavus, she gave the finishing blow to the three great enemies of 
humanity and progress—Austria, Spain, and the Church ; and her 
diplomacy in the Cabinet had admirably secured her triumphs in the 
field. The treaties of Munster and of the Pyrenees placed her in 
the highest position of moral prestige. She gained largely in terri- 
tory ; but her sacrifices had been great, and her gains were obtained 
at the expense of the hated Spaniard and Austrian. The leadership 
of the Continent devolved upon her. The peace of Western and 
Central Europe was in her keeping. Painful as was the condition of 


(1) “Bilder aus der Deutschen Vergangenhcit,’’ von Gustav Freytag, vol. iii. ch. vi. 


Herr Freytag gives abundant evidence of the moderation of these astonishing estimates. 
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her overtaxed rural population, she was in relative opulence, as com- 
pared with her exhausted neighbours. The place vacated by the 
Empire and Spain, of general tyrant and browbeater of Europe, was 
open to her to fill if her young King were so minded. The world 
had not long to wait before it was made fully aware of his intentions. 
But this is not all. 

It happened by a remarkable coincidence that precisely at this 
moment, when the condition of Europe was such that an aggressive 
policy on the part of France could be only with difficulty resisted by 
her neighbours, that the power and prerogatives of the French Crown 
attained an expansion and pre-eminence which they had never 
enjoyed in the previous history of the country. The schemes and 
hopes of Philip the Fair, of Louis XI., of Henry IV., and of Riche- 
lieu had been realised at last; and their efforts to throw off the 
insolent coercion of the great feudal lords had been crowned with 
complete success. The Monarchy could hardly have conjectured how 
strong it had become, but for the abortive resistance and hostility it 
met with in the Fronde. The minority of a king in France had 
been from time immemorial a signal for the nobles to take the field 
in avowed enmity to the principle of national unity and centralisation 
represented by the Monarchy. “The king is a minor, let us be 
major,’ was a current saying of the nobles. Never before had they 
had so fair a prospect of success; for never before had they had the 
alliance of the magistrates and civilians, of the Parliament, and other 
sovereign courts, who were indeed the chief civil servants of the 
Administration. These long-docile instruments of the Crown, which 
had indeed created them expressly as a counterpoise to feudal 
violence, were on this occasion the leaders in the resistance to 
the scandalous incapacity (to say the least) of the Regent and 
her minister, Mazarin, a great diplomatist but an incompetent 
administrator. The mob of Paris, rendered furious by capricious 
taxation, and the unwonted dearness of food and necessaries, rose in 
insurrection, and was led by one of the ablest demagogues on record, 
the Cardinal de Retz. Princes of the blood and the most powerful 
nobles joined the movement ; the two greatest generals in France or 
in the: world, Condé and Turenne, offered it their swords. The 
Government, represented by Ann of Austria, was perhaps the feeblest 
ever called upon to meet such a crisis. Yet so strong was the 
Monarchical principle, that nobles, bourgeoisie, and populace, all 
combined, were unable to make permanent head against it. Indeed, 
the event clearly proved that nothing but the Monarchy was able to 
govern France, imperfect as its government might be. The nobles, 
in this their last effort to restore feudal anarchy, had shown them- 
selves once more fierce, greedy, and blind, without a single political 
quality in them. And the men of the Robe were but little better ; 
¥ 2 
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they were contending for their own narrow interests. The populace 
was as ignorant as it was miserable, and quite incapable of producing 
leaders of its own. All the passions of a revolution were there, but 
the light of intellectual principles to direct them was wanting. Not 
yet could the crushed millions see how their galling fetters could be 
smitten off. The anguish of another century was needed for the 
elaboration of ideas which could give vision to the passions of revolt. 
And so the Fronde perished for lack of knowledge. The flames of 
insurrection which had shot up, forked and menacing, fell back 
underground, where they smouldered for four generations yet to come. 
The kingly power soared, single and supreme, over its prostrate foes, 
Long before Louis XIV. had shown any aptitude or disposition for 
authority, he was the object of adulation as cringing as was ever 
offered toa Roman emperor. When he returned from his consecration 
at Rheims, the Rector of the University of Paris, at the head of his 
professorial staff, addressed the young King in these words :—* We 
are so dazzled by the new splendour which surrounds your Majesty, 
that we are not ashamed to appear dumbfounded at the aspect of a 
light so brilliant and so extraordinary ;” and at the foot of an 
engraving of the same date, he is in so many words called a 
demi-god. 

It is evident that ample materials had been prepared for what the 
vulgar consider a great reign. Abundant opportunity for an insolent 
and aggressive foreign policy, owing to the condition of Europe. 
Security from remonstrance or check at home, owing to the con- 
dition of France. The temple is prepared for the deity; the priests 
stand by, ready to offer victims on the smoking altar; the incense is 
burning in anticipation of his advent. On the death of Mazarin, in 
1661, he entered into his own. 

Louis XIV. never forgot the trials and humiliations to which he 
and his mother had been subjected during the troubles of the Fronde. 
It has often been remarked, that rulers born in the purple have 
seldom shown much efficiency, unless they have been exposed to 
exceptional, and as it were artificial probations, during their youth. 
During the first eleven years of Louis’s reign, incomparably the most 
creditable to him, we can trace unmistakeably the influence of the 
wisdom and experience acquired in that period of anxiety and defeat. 
He then learned the value of money, and the supreme benefits of a full 
exchequer. He also acquired a thorough dread of subjection to 
ministers and favourites—a dread so deep, that it implied a con- 
sciousness of probable weakness on that side. As he went on in life, 
he to a great extent forgot both these valuable lessons, but their 
influence was never entirely effaced. To the astonishment of the 
courtiers, and even of his mother, he announced his intention of 
governing independently, and of looking after everything himself. 
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They openly doubted his perseverance. ‘ You do not know him,” 
said Mazarin. ‘ He will begin rather late, but he will go farther 
than most. There is enough stuff in him to make four kings and an 
honest man besides.’’ THis first measures were dictated less by great 
energy of initiative than by absolute necessity. The finances had 
fallen into such a chaos of jobbery and confusion, that the very 
existence of the Government depended upon a prompt and trenchant 
reform. It was Louis’s rare good fortune to find beside him one of 
the most able and vigorous administrators who have ever lived— 
Colbert. He had the merit—not a small one in that age—of letting 
this great Minister invent and carry out the most daring and bene- 
ficial measures of reform, of which he assumed all the credit to 
himself. The first step was a vigorous attack on the gang of financial 
plunderers who, with Fouquet at their head, simply embezzled the bulk 
of the State revenues. The money-lenders not only obtained the most 
usurious interest for their loans, but actually held in mortgage the 
most productive sources of the national taxation ; and, not content 
with that, they bought up, at ten per cent. of their nominal value, 
an enormous amount of discredited bills, issued by the Government in 
the time of the Fronde, which they forced the Treasury to pay off at 
par; and this was done with the very money they had just before 
advanced to the Government. Such barefaced plunder could not be 
endured, and Colbert was the last man to endure it. He not only 
repressed peculation, but introduced a number of practical improve- 
ments in the distribution, and especially in the mode of levying the 
taxes. So imperfect were the arrangements connected with the latter, 
that it was estimated that of eighty-four millions paid by the people, 
only thirty-two millions entered into the coffers of the State. The 
almost instantaneous effects of Colbert’s measures—the yawning 
deficit was changed into a surplus of forty-five millions in less than 
two years—showed how gross and flagrant had been the malversation 
preceding. Far more difficult, and far nobler in the order of con- 
structive statesmanship, were his vast schemes to endow France with 
manufactures, with a commercial and belligerent navy, with colonies, 
besides his manifold reforms in the internal administration—tarifs 
and customs between neighbouring provinces of France; the great 
work of the Languedoc Canal; in fact, in every part and province 
of government. His success was various,’ but in some cases really 
stupendous. His creation of a navy almost surpasses belief. In 
1661, when he first became free to act, France possessed only thirty 

(1) The unity and centralisation of France in the seventeenth century have often 
been supposed greater than they really were. The successful resistance made to 
Colbert’s tariff of 1664 is one proof among many others. For a good account of the 
essential weakness of the French Monarchy see “ Une Province sous Louis XIV.,” par 


A. Thomas; and for all that concerns Colbert, the excellent work of M. Clement, 
“ Histoire de Colbert.” 
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vessels of war of all sizes. At the peace of Nimeguen, in 1678, she 
had acquired a fleet of one hundred and twenty ships; and in 1683 
she had got a fleet of one hundred and seventy-six vessels; and the 
increase was quite as great in the size and armament of the individual 
ships as in their number. A perfect giant of administration, Colbert 
found no labour too great for his energies, and worked with un- 
flagging energy sixteen hours a day for twenty-two years. It is 
melancholy to be forced to add that all this toil was as good as thrown 
away, and that the strong man went broken-hearted to the grave, 
through seeing too clearly that he had laboured in vain for an 
ungrateful egotist. His great visions of a prosperous France, 
increasing in wealth and contentment, were blighted ; and he closed 
his eyes upon scenes of improvidence and waste more injurious to the 
country than the financial robbery which he had combated in his 
early days. The Government was not plundered as it had been, but 
itself was exhausting the very springs of wealth by its impoverish- 
ment of the people. Boisguillebert, writing in 1698, only fifteen years 
after Colbert’s death, estimated the productive powers of France to 
have diminished by one-half in the previous thirty years. It seems, 
indeed, probable that the almost magical rapidity and effect of 
Colbert’s early reforms turned Louis XIV.’s head, and that he was 
convinced that it only depended on his good pleasure to renew them 
to obtain the same result. He never found, as he never deserved to 
find, another Colbert ; and he stumbled onwards in ever deeper ruin 
to his disastrous end. 

But these evil days are as yet far off. A handsome young king, 
after a creditable and quite unexpected attention to the toils of 
empire, may well allow himself a little relaxation, and Louis’s relaxa- 
tions were ample and magnificent. Balls, masks, and scenic splendours 
which last seven days at a time, assure enraptured courtiers that the 
winter of their discontent is at last over, and that a king indeed has 
come to bless them. More important still were the hunting parties at 
Compiégne, and the moonlit wanderings in the leafy dimness of Fon- 
tainebleau forest. The young king is married and religious,—at least 
hears mass with unfailing regularity every day of his life,—yet he can 
truthfully say, ‘Mais, Madame, aprés tout je ne suis pas un ange ;” 
and he is besieged by dames and demoiselles who are pining to 
hear him make the tender avowal. He makes it to one Galatea 
after another, with no awkward modesty but with the frank direct- 
ness which becomes a king whose device is the sun. The austere 
Clio passes, or should pass, by such scenes with averted eyes; one 
she cannot overlook, for it occurs directly in her path. The Marquise 
de Montespan belongs to history. 

Athenais de Mortemart came of one of the noblest families of 
Poitou. She was the wife of the Marquis de Montespan, twenty-six 
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years of age, and in the full splendour of an ample and rather 
gorgeous beauty. She had the famous wit of her kindred, brilliant 
and hard as steel. When her chariot—heavy and spacious as a waggon 
—runs over and crushes a poor cripple on the Pont Neuf, she rallies 
with lively jocosity her companions who manifest distress and feeling 
at the accident. She came to Court with the avowed design of storm- 
ing the not very strongly fortified fortress of Louis’s heart. Her 
success Was commensurate with her courage. He surrendered at 
discretion. But there was a third person who showed an eccentric 
dissatisfaction at these gallant achievements—M. de Montespan, her 
husband. When he discovered how matters really lay, he forgot 
himself so far as to slap his wife’s face, put on mourning, and 
went about Paris in his coach with four horns stuck at the corners. 
Such unseemly conduct was promptly punished, and he was 
banished to his lands in the Pyrenees. Then the Montespan 
expanded into a Sultana, to whom every knee was bowed. The 
ministers were summoned to council in her boudoir, and even the 
imperious Louvois was reduced to servitude. Once when seven 
marshals were created, she coolly took the list out of the King’s 
pocket, and, after inspecting it, said, “Then my brother, Vivonne, 
is not amongst them?” The King and Louvois stammered, looked 
at each other, and finished by saying it was an oversight, and her 
brother Vivonne was nominated eighth marshal. So it went on for 
some years, till on a particular occasion Madame de Montespan was 
refused absolution by a priest of Versailles. We are not told why 
this mishap had not occurred before. But so it was; owing to the 
scruples of a subaltern priest the haughty favourite could not exhibit 
an edifying spectacle of devotion by communicating at Easter amid 
the splendid dames and cavaliers of Versailles. She complained to 
the King, who sent for the curé of the parish. The curé declared 
that the priest had only done his duty. The King was quite struck 
with such harmony of opinion, and announced with magnanimity he 
would condemn neither the curé nor the priest until he had con- 
sulted the Duc de Montausier and M. de Condom—that is to say, 
the great Bossuet. They both agreed with the curé that the priest 
had only done his duty, and the bishop spoke with such force and 
reasoned with such eloquence “of glory and religion,” that the 
King rose, seized M. de Montausier’s hand, and, squeezing it, with 
a sob of emotion said, “‘ I will see her no more.” 

There was some rashness in this assertion, and besides Madame de 
Montespan had not been consulted. Bossuet was deputed to the 
ungrateful task of persuading the deposed mistress to accept her 
disgrace in a Christian spirit. Every night he travelled post from 
Versailles to Paris to have long interviews with her. She over- 
whelmed him with reproaches, told him it was through his pride 
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that she was driven forth, and that he wished to make himself 
master of the King’s mind for his own purposes. Finding anger 
unavailing she turned to caresses, tried to dazzle him with the glory 
of a cardinal’s hat, and the prospect of the highest preferment in the 
Church. Poor Bossuet’s nerves were sorely tried by the hard labour 
of his position. He had alternately to bear the assaults of a sharp- 
tongued woman, and to strengthen the unstable resolution of her not 
wholly penitent lover. Not that he was insensible to the grandeur 
of the part he was called upon to play. He confirmed himself by 
reflecting on the great example of St. Ambrose and Theodosius : 
begged his friends to pray for him that his faith might not falter, 
and rebuked the royal sinner (in letters he was commanded to write) 
with subtle flatteries and complimentary reproaches. 

It may be imagined what interest the idle throng of courtiers, who 
had little to do but dress themselves and observe the King, took in 
this business. The softer souls with a turn for devotion believed, or 
pretended to believe, that a striking miracle of divine grace was 
about to be wrought. The more experienced shook their heads with 
smiling scepticism. Although Madame de Montespan seemed 
resigned to her fate, it certainly was a suspicious circumstance that 
in her near retreat at Clagny she was able to display a state and 
dispose of funds such as she had never done in the days of her 
highest favour. She had the King’s taste for building and laying 
out gardens, and she indulged it to an extent which exceeded even 
Louis’s prodigality. Twelve hundred workmen were employed on 
her new chateau, and Le Notre, the landscape gardener, surpassed 
himself in ingenious novelties. Madame de Sévigné, writing to her 
daughter, could only compare the Montespan to Dido watching the 
rising walls of Carthage. Of course these things cost money, and 
money at the moment was being borrowed at ruinous interest, for 
the war with Holland was at its height. But what was Colbert 
there for, working sixteen hours a day, except for that very purpose 
of finding money? He received the repeated commands of the King 
to supply whatever the lady might ask for—also that Madame 
Colbert should do her best to amuse her. Colbert was used to these 
little services connected with the King’s mistresses. He had been 
sent after the fugitive Lavalliére when she fled to Chaillot, and he 
willbe shortly requested to bring M. de Montespan to reason, when 
that crotchety and obstreperous husband comes to Paris and mis- 
behaves himself as usual. ‘‘ Monsieur Colbert,”’ writes the King, “I 
am told that Montespan permits himself to use indiscreet language. 
He is a madman whom you will do me the pleasure to follow up 
closely. . . . I know that Montespan has threatened to see his wife, 
and as he is quite capable of doing such a thing, and the results 
would be objectionable, I again trust to you that he does not speak. 
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Don’t forget this; and above all sce that he leaves Paris as soon as 
possible.” So he obeyed his master, and supplied Madame with 
money at her discretion. But Louis had now returned from one of 
his military promenades, which he seriously thought were campaigns. 
Was this cruel and absolute separation necessary as St. Ambrose 
had exacted? Far more humane was Pére La Chaise (Chaise de 
Commodité, as Madame de Montespan ungratefully called him after- 
wards), who opined that they might surely meet and see each other, 
provided it were done in a Christian manner. Divine grace is so 
strong when it is present, as was indeed seen when, to avoid the 
faintest whisper of scandal, it was arranged that the King and the 
Montespan should meet in Madame de Richelieu’s salon, surrounded 
by the stateliest dames, perfect dragons of virtue. The King and 
the Marquise had naturally much to say after so long a separation, 
and a retired window was most convenient for intimate conversation. 
The talk was very intimate, and some persons noticed tears. When the 
dialogue was over, Louis and Madame de Montespan made a profound 
reverence to the venerable ladies, and passed into an adjoining apart- 
ment. The haughty mistress returned to power more insolent than 
ever for her temporary defeat; and Lully’s music and Quinault’s 
verse celebrated in the opera of Theseus the gratifying event. Venus 
and Mars declared Louis was equally precious to them both, and 
that 


Tout doit l’aimer, 
Tout doit le craindre. 


Whatever doubt there might be as regarded his claims to universal 
love, he soon showed he could inspire something like universal fear. 
Just as he had seized the first opportunity at home to convince his 
people that he meant to be supreme, so in his dealings with foreign 
powers he at once adopted a tone of haughtiness which produced a 
marked effect ; and it must be added, that impartial history will not 
condemn him as having in these early years exceeded the limits of 
an honourable jealousy for the dignity of his Crown. He first came 
across Spain, whose ambassador had, in a disgraceful riot in the 
streets of London, shamefully maltreated his envoy. Louis exacted 
and obtained the amplest apologies from the King of Spain, who 
was his own father-in-law. He next refused, with great warmth and 
dignity, the insulting pretension of England to have her flag saluted 
(by the ships of other nations lowering their topsails to it), not only 
in British waters but on the ocean. Again, he compelled the Pope 
to offer the most submissive excuses for an indignity to which the 
French Ambassador had been subjected at Rome. If the peremp- 
toriness with which he stood upon his rights in each of these cases 
might lead men to suspect that he nourished a pride but slightly 
removed from insolence, still he was not the aggressor. The con- 
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tingent of six thousand men which he sent to assist the Emperor 
against the Turks, was again a step of some vigour, but in nowise 
overbearing. And his support of the Dutch against England in 
1665 was an act of undoubtedly good policy, and consonant with the 
best traditions of Richelieu and Mazarin. But here his moderation 
comes to an end; for the rest of his reign he was as insolent as he 
could be, and as his neighbours would let him. 

His first breach of public faith was his attack on the Spanish 
Netherlands, under colour of certain pretended rights of the Queen, 
his wife—the Infanta Marie Thérése ; although he had renounced all 
claims in her name at his marriage. This aggression was followed 
by his famous campaign in the Low Countries, when Franche 
Comté was overrun and conquered in fifteen days. He was stopped 
by the celebrated Triple Alliance in mid career. He had not yet 
been intoxicated by success and vanity; Colbert’s influence, always 
exerted on the side of peace, was at its height; the menacing atti- 
tude of Holland, England, and Sweden awed him, and he drew back. 
His pride was deeply wounded, and he revolved deep and savage 
schemes of revenge. Not on England, whose abject sovereign he 
knew could be had whenever he chose to buy him, but on the heroic 
little Republic which had dared to cross his victorious path. His 
mingled contempt and rage against Holland were indeed instinctive, 
spontaneous, and in the nature of things. Holland was the living, 
triumphant incarnation of the two things he hated most—the principle 
of liberty in politics, and the principle of free inquiry in religion. 
With a passion too deep for hurry or carelessness, he made his pre- 
parations. The army was submitted to a complete reorganization. 
A change in the weapons of the infantry was effected, which was as 
momentous in its day as the introduction of the breech-loading rifle in 
ours. The old inefficient firelock was replaced by the flint musket, and 
the rapidity and certainty of fire vastly increased. The undisciplined 
independence of the officers commanding regiments and companies, 
was suppressed by the rigorous and methodical Colonel Martinet, 
whose name has remained in other armies besides that of France as a 
synonym of punctilious exactitude." The means of offence being 
thus secured, the next step was to remove the political difficulties 
which stood in the way of Louis’s schemes; that is to dissolve Sir W. 
Temple’s diplomatic masterpiece, the Triple Alliance. The effeminate 
Charles II. was bought over by a large sum of money, and the 
present of a pretty French mistress. Sweden also received a subsidy, 
and her schemes of aggrandizement on the German continent were 
encouraged. Meanwhile, the illustrious man who ruled Holland 
showed that kind of weakness-which good men often do in the 
presence of the unscrupulous and wicked. John de Witt could not 


‘ (1) “ Histoire de Louvois,” par Camille Rousset, vol. i. p. 163. 
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»be convinced of the reality of Louis’s nefarious designs. France 
had ever been Holland’s best friend, and he could not believe that 
the policy of Henry IV., of Richelieu, and Mazarin would be sud- 
denly reversed by the young King of France. He tried negotiations 
in which he was amused by Louis so long as it suited the latter’s 
purpose. At last, when the King’s preparations were complete, he 
threw off the mask, and insultingly told the Dutch that it was not 
for hucksters like them, and usurpers of authority not theirs, to 
meddle with such high matters. 

Then commenced one of the brightest pages in the history of 
national heroism. At first the Dutch were overwhelmed; town 
after town capitulated without a blow. It seemed as if the United 
Provinces were going to be subdued, as Franche Comté had been five 
years before. But Louis XIV. had been too much intoxicated by 
that pride which goes before a fall, to retain any clearness of head, 
if indeed he ever had any in military matters. The great Condé, 
with his keen eye for attack, at once suggested one of those tiger 
springs for which he was unequalled among commanders. Seeing 
the dismay of the Dutch, he advised a rapid dash with six thousand 
horse on Amsterdam. It is nearly certain, if this advice had been 
followed, that the little commonwealth, so precious to Europe, would 
have been extinguished; and that that scheme, born of heroic 
despair, of transferring to Batavia, “ under new stars and amid a 
strange vegetation,” the treasure of freedom and valour ruined in its 
old home by the Sardanapalus of Versailles, might have been put in 
execution. But it was notto be. Vigilant as Louis had been in pre- 
paration, he now seemed to be as careless or incompetent in execution. 
Not only he neglected the advice of his best general, and wasted 
time; but he did his best to drive his adversaries to despair, and the 
resistance which comes of despair. They were told by proclamation 
that ‘the towns which should try to resist the forces of his Majesty 
by opening the dykes, or by any other means, would be punished with 
the utmost rigour; and when the frost should have opened roads in 
all directions, his Majesty would give no sort of quarter to the 
inhabitants of the said towns, but would give orders that their goods 
should be plundered and their houses burnt.’’ The Dutch envoys, 
headed by De Groot, son of the illustrious Grotius, came to the King’s 
camp to know on what terms he would make peace. They were 
refused audience by the theatrical warrior, and told not to return 
except armed with full powers to make any concessions he might 
dictate. Then the “ hucksters” of Amsterdam resolved on a deed of 
daring which is one of the most exalted among “the high traditions 
of the world.” They opened the sluices and submerged the whole 
country under water. Still their position was almost desperate, as the 
winter frosts were nearly certain to restore a firm foothold to the 
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invader. They came again suing for peace, offering Maéstricht, the , 
Rhine fortresses, the whole of Brabant, the whole of Dutch Flanders, 
and an indemnity of ten millions. This was proffering more than 
Henry IV., Richelieu, or Mazarin, had ever hoped for. These terms 
were refused, and the refusal carried with it practically the rejection 
of Belgium, which could not fail to be soon absorbed when thus sur- 
rounded by French possessions.‘ But Louis met these offers with 
the spirit of an Attila. He insisted on the concession of Southern 
Gueldres and the island of Bommel, twenty-four millions of in- 
demnity, the endowment of the Catholic religion, and an extra- 
ordinary annual embassy charged to present his Majesty with a gold 
medal which should set forth how the Dutch owed to him the con- 
servation of their liberties. Such vindictive cruelty makes the mind 
run forward and dwell with a glow of satisfied justice on the bitter 
days of retaliation and revenge which in a future, still thirty years 
off, will humble the proud and pitiless oppressor in the dust; when 
he shall be a suppliant, and a suppliant in vain, at the feet of the 
haughty victors of Blenheim, Ramillies, and Oudenarde. 

But Louis’s mad career of triumph was gradually being brought 
to a close. He had before him not only the waste of waters, but the 
iron will and unconquerable tenacity of the young Prince of Orange, 
“‘who needed neither hope to make him dare, nor success to make 
him persevere.” * Gradually, the threatened neighbours of France 
gathered together and against her King. Charles II. was forced to 
recede from the French alliance by his Parliament in 1674. The 
military massacre went on, indeed, for some years longer in Germany 
and the Netherlands; but the Dutch Republic was saved, and peace 
ratified by the treaty of Nimeguen. 

It may be doubted whether Europe has fully realised the greatness 
of the peril she so narrowly escaped on this occasion. The extinction 
of political and mental freedom, which would have followed the 
extinction of the Dutch Republic, would have been one of the most 
disastrous defeats of the cause of liberty and enlightenment possible 
in the then condition of the world. To borrow an image from the 
savage criminal legislation of the time, it would have been the tearing 
out by the roots of the tongue of Europe and civilisation. The 
free presses of Holland gave voice to the stifled thought and agony 

(1) Louis XIV. became aware of the blunder he committed in not closing with 
the offers of the Dutch. The reasons he gives for his refusal are so confused that it is 
difficult to guess their meaning. They were probably not meant to be intelligible, as 
they were certainly not sincere. He afterwards gave the real reason in this haughty 
fashion: ‘‘ Posterity will believe me in these remarks or not as it likes, or ascribe my 
refusal to my ambition, and to my desire to revenge myself for the insults I had received 
from the Dutch. I will not justify myself before her. Ambition and glory are 
always excusable in a Prince, and especially in a young Prince, and one so well treated 


as I had been by Fortune.’’—Rousset, vol. i. p. 379. 
(2) These words are M. Mignet’s. 
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of mankind. And they were the only free presses in the world. 
‘But Holland was not only the greatest book mart of Europe, it was 
emphatically the home of thinkers and the birthplace of ideas. How 
precious it was to human welfare was shown by the hasty exultation 
of the Court of Rome over what seemed its approaching ruin. And, 
indeed, it suffices but to recall a few dates to realise what an eclipse 
would have darkened European thought had Louis’s invasion of 
Holland left him master of the country. The two men then living 
to whose genius and courage the modern spirit of mental emancipa- 
tion and toleration owes its first and most arduous victories were 
Pierre Bayle and John Locke, And it is beyond dispute, that if the 
French King had worked his will on Holland, neither of them would 
have been able to accomplish the task they did achieve under the 
protection of Dutch freedom. They both were forced to seek refuge 
in Holland from the bigotry which hunted them down in thele 
respective countries. All the works of Bayle were published in 
Holland, and some of the earliest of Locke’s writings appeared there 
also; and if the remainder saw the light afterwards in England, it is 
only because the Dutch, by saving their own freedom, were the 
means of saving that of England as well. Not one of the works of 
either Bayle or Locke, neither the ‘ Pensées sur la Cométe,” nor 
the “ Commentaire Philosophique,” nor the immortal “Critical Dic- 
tionary,”’ nor the letters on ‘‘Toleration,” nor on “Civil Government,” 
nor that creative impulse of speculative thought for a hundred years 
to come, the “Essay on the Human Understanding” would have 
appeared if Louis had established his proconsuls in the Dutch 
provinces, and garrisoned their towns with his musketeers and 
dragoons. There is a futile, almost an immoral, saying, “Il n’y a pas 
homme nécessaire,” meaning, in some confused way, to say, that if 
one man is cut off and prevented from doing the work, another will 
forthwith appear capable and willing to do it. People who hold this 
view would most likely say in the present case that if Locke and 
Bayle had been hindered from writing, even if the Dutch free press 
had been extinguished, still the “spirit of the age,” the ‘“ march of 
intellect,” or some other equally definite and scientific entity, would 
have made it all right, and the world would have been none the 
worse off. Such reflections imply but feeble gratitude to the noble 
organs of human progress. What is meant wien it is said that 
humanity can spare, without missing them, its best leaders? Is 
it meant that it is competent to any one to take their place at a 
moment’s warning, and that if Bayle had not written his ‘“ Critical 
Dictionary,” and if Locke had not written his Essay, somebody 
else would? Perhaps the believers in the march of intellect— 
for even a mob cannot march along a turnpike road without 
some leadership—are not prepared to go so far as that. Time, they 
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will say, would have brought forth other minds of equal or similar 
quality, which, finding the same unresolved problems before them, 
would have attacked and resolved them; so that the same advance 
would have been made, only the names prominently connected with 
the advance would have been different, and progress would be 
equally certain in either case. The answer to this is, that it is simply 
untrue. For, granting for sake of argument—though in truth it is 
a most unwarrantable assumption—that Bayles and Lockes, or their 
equals, are fruits that come like pears and apples in due season, still 
the very fact that we have to wait for their successors to do the work 
they were prevented from doing, causes the loss of a stage, a delay, 
and who can tell how long a delay? And again the delay, has it had 
no influence; has it left the problem in the same position, or not 
rather greatly increased its difficulty ? So that not equal but greater 
men are required to solve it; not men as courageous, but more 
courageous are required to face it. Those who say that Truth is 
great and will prevail, overlook the fact that Truth can only prevail 
if there are men forthcoming capable of finding it, and brave enough 
to assert it. Have they never heard of societies where, in con- 
sequence of steady, unflinching repression of such men, the race has 
at last died out? Have they not heard of the history of Spain ? 
The country which produced Ximenes, Cervantes, and Servetus 
cannot be denied intellectual ardour and initiative. Then how came 
it that Spanish intellect has not a single name to show on the muster- 
roll of human emancipators? It seems likely, to say the least, that a 
careful extirpation of seminal minds, a careful suppression, as soon as 
they appear, of seminal ideas, will have the effect of causing 
them to cease to exist: and that the march of intellect and progress 
of the species are not quite matters of course, whether interfered with 
or not. It is, perhaps, replied that France and Europe were in no 
danger of falling under the yoke of anything resembling the Spanish 
Inquisition. Who can say there was no danger of such a horror? 
A French Inquisition would have differed from the Spanish in 
detail; might have been at the service of the Crown rather than of 
the Church ; might have condemned opinions tolerated at Rome, and 
vice versd. But it would not, therefore, have been a less stifling 
oppressor of the human mind. Indeed, the severity of Louis’s 
censorship did become an Inquisition. And why was it not per- 
manently successful? Mainly, one can fearlessly answer, because 
Holland remained free, to assail the citadel of superstition and 
tyranny with a ceaseless storm of intellectual fire. Because Bayle, 
Basnage, Jurieu, Jaquelot, Leclerc, L’Enfant, and a host more, did 
publish their books, which penetrated into France and undermined 
the despot’s power, do what he would. Because Locke found a refuge 
there from the fury of Tory and Jesuitical malignity. Again it 
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must be repeated, that on the safety of Dutch liberty the future of 
English liberty was dependent. At least, no one can maintain that if 
Holland had been annihilated in 1672, the English revolution could 
have occurred in the form and at the time it did. It is far more 
probable it would never have occurred at all, and that Louis, who 
had invited Spain, in the early years of his reign, to a joint crusade 
against England, would, after the destruction of Dutch independence, 
have been able, in alliance with the malignant Stuart, to overcome 
the liberties of this country also. Then, we may ask, what would 
have become of the “ Principia” of Isaac Newton? For although 
that book was published in 1687, just one year before James’s 
expulsion, we may be quite certain that those two deadly enemies of 
reason, Louis and James, would have been much farther advanced 
in their campaign against the freedom of mankind had Holland 
disappeared fifteen years before. It can hardly be doubted that 
James IT., who, even in that great crisis of his fortune, found time to 
quarrel with Cambridge, and to attempt to force a Benedictine monk 
on the University against the statutes, would have consulted many 
monks about the publication of such a book, and that the learned 
members of his Church would probably have had scruples with regard 
to an “hypothesis”? which, three-quarters of a century afterwards, 
they carefully abstained from declaring to be true.' The memorable 
expansion of thought which, in the reigns of Queen Anne and the 
first George, made England the wonder and model of the free spirits 
of other nations, and the high school in which Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
and Lessing learned to see the wide horizons of the future and the 
distant peaks of knowledge, radiant with inspiration to those who 
could think and dare—all this must have been lost to humanity but 
for the noble stand made by little Holland in 1672. The conditions 
of the time had made her a Thermopyle of thought, and her fate 
was happier, but in no degree less glorious, than that of Leonidas 
and his band of Spartans. 

With the Peace of Nimeguen the earlier and nobler portion of 
Louis XIV.’s reign came to a close. The remaining period of 
disaster and reaction will be treated of in the following number. 

James Correr Morison. 


(1) The editors, Le' Sueur and Jacquier, of the Order of Minims, declared, in ‘their 
reprint of the ‘* Principia,” published in 1760, that they were playing a part which did 
not belong to them in admitting the motion of the earth. “ Hinc alienam coacti sumus 
gerere personam.” They add, “ Czterum, latis 4 summis Pontificibus contra telluris 
motum decretis nos obsequi profitemur !” 








PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


AccorprnG to the received doctrine of modern England, Parliament 
is omnipotent. There is no change of law beyond its competence. 
It has long put its veto on the Crown as to the choice of ministers, 
and it is capable of prescribing anything whatsoever concerning the 
administration, if it choose to use the power. Thus our Parliament, 
in the exercise of its Government, is not comparable to the Senate 
of a University, or to the Aldermen of a city, who administer and 
apply law which has been made over their head; but its right to 
Govern must constitutionally be interpreted in the widest possible 
sense. Parliament has the control over all our national institutions 
and laws, as well as over their administration. 

The purpose of the present Essay is, first, to point out why 
hitherto Parliamentary Government has not produced such a state 
of the Governed as might have been hoped: next, to suggest, not 
what definite changes of organization are needful (which is an after 
question that might be variously answered), but, what new, or rather 
old principles must be steadily kept in view, if we are to attain (what 
it is firmly believed, we are ripe for) a greatly improved Parlia- 
mentary Government. 

Every simple heart feels, every unperverted intellect knows, that 
JusricE is the great virtue of Rulers towards a Nation, as well as 
the virtue of one Nation towards another. ‘“ A Righteous Rule ” 
is the yearning of mankind, the aspiration of sacred Psalms. The 
Rule of God himself over Earth, invoked and anticipated by 
prophets and bards, has always been, “the rule of righteousness.” 
Moral qualities, according to this suggestion, are more needful to the 
good ruler, than any high and pre-eminent intellect ; and though it 
is to the very contrary, I fear, of the late Mr. Buckle’s doctrine, 
yet the superiority sometimes observed of female to male despotism 
may seem to corroborate the thought. Where a despotic queen has 
had a true mother’s heart for her subjects, this single quality suffices 
to make her rule a blessing, in spite of enormous intellectual 
deficiency. A single well-attested example will aid readers to admit 
that there is more weight in this topic than English routine gives to 
it: for which reason, the testimony of Sir John Malcolm, written 
officially in a State-paper, may be allowed a place here. He is 
describing Aliah Bae, who, as Widow Queen, governed the Mahrattas 
for more than twenty years in the last century. 


‘‘A female without vanity, a bigot without intolerance, a mind imbued with 
the deepest superstitions, yet receiving no impressions but what led to the 
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benefit and happiness of those under its influence; a being exercising in the 
most active and able manner despotic power, not merely with sincere humility, 
but under the severest moral restraints that a strict conscience could lay upon 
human action, and this, combined with the greatest indulgence for the weakness 
and faults of others. To sum up all: she was Goodness, in its most com- 
prehensive sense, personified.” —(Report upon Malwa.) 

She raised the agricultural classes out of misery, re-established 
property, re-organized the finances, introduced courts of arbitration, 
was herself eaneeiiitile to appeals and unweary in administering 
justice. She constructed roads over difficult hills, built resting- 
places and dug wells for travellers, kept her country in peace and 
her taxes light, being as forbearing to the rich as she was tender to 
the poor. W hile her own chieftaine were proud of her, she was 
wholly proof against flattery, which she checked by extreme coldness 
toit. This (if truly told) is “righteous rule,” “ce. a rule at once 
just and merciful, according to the full sense of our word “ righte- 
ous,’ and its counterpart in Hebrew and Arabic: and it is recorded, 
not concerning distant and obscure times by an unknown author, 
but in a period within the full cognizance of our able and wary 
statesmen. The account is remarkably confirmed by Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill in his book on the Subjection of Women; where he asserts, 
that wise and good rule is not in Indian Queens rare and exceptional, 
but ordinary ; while male chieftains, as we well know, are apt to be 
either plunderers and desolators, or effeminate idle voluptuaries. Is 
there not in this a hint to us, that we have gone perniciously astray 
from the doctrine which is emphatically that of Plato, of Socrates, 
of Aristotle, of the Stoics,—as well as of the Christians,—that to 
have subdued self is the first necessity for governing others well ? 
Such moral axioms may be scorned as “platitudes” by clever 
aspirants to power, yet it remains not the less absurd for a nation 
to count on the good luck of getting justice and sound rule from 
selfseekers, or from those who acquiesce in the permanent existence 
of a debased population. 

An able writer in this Review whom I could not mention without 
respect, has recently commented on the painfully small results in 
national welfare and content, from the commendable legislation of 
full forty years. He infers (it would seem) that this impotence 
attaches to all Government as such ; and the improvements for which he 
chiefly calls are, to lessen “ the amount of friction in the Parliamentary 
machine,” and (if possible) to redress other obvious and hurtful 
disorder contingent on the immense amount of business. All that he 
says seems to the present writer of great importance ; so far as it 
goes, it is all wise; but is there not a ‘nail greater still, not yet 
mentioned, which opens itself in the very histone: of our Parliament ? 
namely, it was from the beginning constructed only to sustain certain 
partial rights and interests, and in each successive change Rights 
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and Interests, not Duty and Justice, have sounded the key-note. To 
blame our ancestors for this, is of course futile. Large, pure, unsel- 
fish views cannot be expected to predominate in rude ages. Barons 
stood up for the “rights” of barons against an overweening king ; 
and measured their rights by custom, or by the strength of their 
armed retinue. If in self-vindication they laid down some broad and 
fruitful principles, it was well for the community; but tenants, 
hinds, villains, when oppressed by their immediate superior, looked 
hopefully to the king. None but a warrior king could control such 
barons; warlike ambition is unscrupulous and demoralising, and 
leaves behind it new disorders; since the Norman conquest, we have 
had no such sovereign as Alfred. But in this nineteenth -century, 
with solid cultivation widely spread ; with so vast a mass of intelli- 
gence which is strictly neutral between the struggles of rival 
umbitions and rival classes; where knowledge has become accurate, 
and science highly honoured; surely we are bound to aspire to a far 
higher excellence in our political organs. Nor ought we to endure 
that political men puff out, as with a breath, the claim of justice and 
morality, by some scoff against moral truth as pedantic. 

The late celebrated Professor Whewell deliberately asserted, that 
the great weakness of the English intellect was, its inabilit y to trust 
to broad principles. It is probable that he made Parliament, the 
Political Clubs, and Newspaper writers his standard, in judging of 
English intellect; at least it is certain that he did not exclude 
Parliament. Yet what is Law, in its high and noble sense, but the 
enunciation of a broad and almost sacred principle, which may no 
more be tampered with, than a moral duty in private life? And 
how can men profitably enact law, without a deep trust in broad 
truth ¥ Our ancestors prefixed to statutes preambles sometimes 
rather lengthy, in order to make clear the principle on which they 
legislated. A deceased statesman once expressed distinctly the 
opposite effort of modern legislation, when he said, “ It was better to 
give no reason; since this might afterwards be inconvenient.” 
Nothing is commoner among Liberals than a disavowal of moral 
principle in political action ; but it is most broadly uttered in regard 
to foreign policy, in which the “interest” of cach nation is declared to 
be its only rightful guide. This immorality cannot be sheltered under 
the pretext that Utility is only Justice viewed from a different side ; 
for it is not pretended that the same award is attained, whether you 
appeal to Justice or to Interest (so called), or that different nations 
have the same Interest. Those only can assert that we have all the 
same Interest, who make Justice paramount, and take it as the 
measure of all particular interests. Justice indeed is, as Aristotle 
calls it, the common good of mankind, fitly named by him adAotptov 
ayaov, other men’s good, as well as each man’s own. 
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But let us look in detail to the Parliamentary Reforms of this 
century. Lord Grey’s Reform did not aim to do justice to all 
classes ; it aimed only to make permanence in power easy to Whigs 
and hard to Tories; and as soon as it was thought that this end was 
practically attained, the Whigs avowed a total aversion to further 
reform. When, as a consequence, Chartism arose, and Non- 
conformists were disgusted, and Whiggery lost eredit and was 
steadily sinking in the national balance, the minister who had been 
the mouthpiece for uttering the word finality, at length discovered 
that new reform was needful. Notoriously social changes accumu- 
lating, year by year, and the malversations of ambition, had induced 
that degenerate state of Parliament which required a vast and 
dificult legislative measure. Nothing was more obvious, than to 
urge :—Now at length make regulations which shall be, as far as 
possible, se/f-acting ; let us never again have such anomalies, as petty 
villages with two representatives, and populous towns disfranchised ; 
do not impose on posterity the misery of new and new struggles for 
Parliamentary Reform, each new measure sure to come twenty, 
perhaps forty, years too late. But every such utterance was derided 
us doctrinaire. In the first glow of enthusiasm for the Bill, the 
nation could not listen to the idea that it was not perfect; next, any 
suggestion for further change was treated as disaffection and Chartism. 
To establish a self-acting law, some principle must have been enacted; 
und this, it was seen, might lead to Equal Electoral Districts, a much 
dreaded result—quite revolutionary ! In consequence, despite Lord 
Grey’s Reform, and the new extension of 1867, petty towns outvote 
great communities, as truly and effectually as before 1832. At no 
crisis since, has either of the two great parties sincerely desired to 
remedy this great injustice. Hach tries to manage things for its own 
ascendancy. 

There is a class of reasoners who exculpate Parliament and the 
Ministries for every failure, at the expense of the nation: but what 
reasonable man can say that the nation has fair play ? In small 
constituencies a large part of the voters has been notoriously intimi- 
dated: so have the farmers in the counties. No Parliament and no 
Ministry has been willing to shut the drink-shops at the crisis of an 
election, though notoriously beer has played a baneful part at such 
times for full two centuries. But this topic needs enlargement. In 
1830 free beerhouses were permitted, under the belief that they 
would tend to public morality, to good beer, to a break-down of the 
monopoly of the great brewers, and to a discouragement of gin. 
Two years’ trial served to prove that in every respect they did the 
opposite of what had been hoped. A Committee of Parliament in 
1834, appointed to the great displeasure of the powerful Grey 
Ministry, advised an entire reverse of the course pursued, and a 
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constant lessening of the number of shops, with a view to the total 
extinction of the trade in spirits. Nevertheless the actual move- 
ment, both in Parliament and in the Ministry, for forty years, is 
towards accounting the shops to have a right of permanence: they 
have indeed perpetually been increased in number, and the revenue 
to the Exchequer has mounted up to twenty-nine millions. Control 
of the trade was assumed for moral reasons; yet the control has not 
been so applied as to attain the moral results. Pauperism, degrada- 
tion, orphanhood, prostitution, wife-beating, and manifold violent 
crime follow, requiring multiplied police, vast jails, great judicial 
expenses, reformatories, penitentiaries, poor-rates, and other high 
local rates. Mr. M‘Laren showed that pauperism in Scotland had 
multiplied sevenfold in our day, and the drink traffic is the main 
cause. The policy which has permitted this, has neutralised all the 
benefits of legislation otherwise good. No sot or tippler can dis- 
charge his duties in the family or in the State. Tlow can a com- 
munity prosper which calmly allows all the horrors that flow from 
excess of drink, and dares to feed the Exchequer from them ? 
Besides, the nation never has a fair chance as to candidates for 
Parliament. The work in Parliament, to a truly conscientious and 
anxious man, is very severe; by an unconscicntious man it is easily 
evaded. This is a premium to reckless unscrupulosity. Again, the 
expenses thrown on candidates and members are great: this is a 
premium on wealth, and a fine on those who have only talents and 
probity to devote. A man who seeks to be M.P. in the hope of 
personal agegrandisement and ambition has means not a few for 
repaying his trouble and expense; but a man who wants only to 
serve the country foresces that he will inevitably be outvoted, where 
there is so great a throng of selfseekers. This is a terrible dis- 
couragement. On the whole, then, the nation does not get such 
candidates as it ought to have; and each place is apt to be so much 
at a loss to judge between those who are proposed to it, that slight 
personal reasons turn the scale. The Parliament has not desired 
either that the nation shall be incorrupt, or that the very best men 
shall be chosen as legislators. From such Parliaments no better 
Government could be expected than we have had; but let us not 
make the past any measure of the possibilities of the future. To 
those who can look back for forty or even thirty years, nothing 
perhaps is more marked than the improvement in the town-artisans. 
What was called ‘ Physical Force Chartism” can no longer exist. In 
every great town the hugest meetings listen attentively to the 
closest-reasoned argument. No orator who can give them solid 
instruction needs to lower his tone morally or intellectually ; for 
whoever best speaks up to high principle receives most honour. It 
has been remarked of our artisans that they are even too eager to 
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have a strong rule placed over them in the cause of morality and the 
public good: you have only to convince them that the public good 
requires it, and the greater part know that Wise Authority is their 
truest friend. The doctrine that it is the duty of the wise to save 
the foolish from their own follies is highly applauded by them: it is 
only their pretended friends, but real enemies, who cry out that 
this principle will justify an intermeddling vexatious ‘“ paternal” 
Government. And in general, as to broad moral policy, fertile in 
good, no obstacle to its establishment is found in the masses of the 
people ; ; but only in those who dread the overthrow of inherited privi- 
lege, untenable to moral argument. 

The nucleus of that alarm lies in the matter of Land Tenure,—a 
question too complex and great to discuss in this paper; yet if is 
necessary to show how it bears on the immediate subject. In the 
English Parliament, from the beginning, the knights of the shires 
had far more weight with our kings than the representatives of the 
boroughs ; and it will not be denied that the interest of landholders 
has at every time been the dominant foree, even in the Lower House 
of Parliament. The law which prescribed that every member 
should possess income from land, marks the eagerness of the 
House to retain exclusive powers for landed proprietors. On the 
other hand, the Upper Tlouse at all times was composed of the 
great lords of the soil. The mere statement of such facts will tell 
every thoughtful mind what to expect from human nature; and, 
therefore, from English nature. If, when Japan was suddenly 
opened to us, we learned that for six centuries the Legislature had 
been composed of lords of the soil and their nominees, we should 
make sure that laws had been enacted and interpreted with unjust 
favour to the landholders, and with damage to the community; 
especially if no immutable religious laws impeded the legislators. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his Political Economy, had the high 
merit of being the first to give prominence to the fact, that in old 
days the landlord’s rent was determined by custom, not by competi- 
tion; and when this is closely looked into, we see that the change 
is not only enormous in the result, but implies a wholly new founda- 
tion. In short, it implies that in old days the baron, baronet, or 
squire, was only lord or chief, receiving for his public services a 
remuneration regulated by custom, that is, virtually by public law; 
but he is now called and made a land owner, and gets a revenue 
out of that which was not originally contemplated as any source of 
revenue, nor ever granted to him as such. To make clearer what is 
meant, one may ask, what was the original position of a lord of a 


manor towards its wild land? say, to a desolate sea-beach, to a 


morass, to a stony wilderness. It will be replied, he had the duty 
of maintaini ng the king’s peac2 over it against robbers and other 
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ruffians. And what was his remuneration ? He received customary 
payments from all the tenants of the manor for the soil which they 
cultivated. Thus, it does not appear that the unoccupied and 
unfruitful land was ever granted to him in the sense of property, 
so that he could call himself its owner ; only as a local representative 
of the sovereign, he had lordship and duties over it. Apparently, 
he has voted himself free from the duties, and has quietly usurped 
ownership. But not quietly over the cultivated land. The 
numerous agrarian risings in the reign of Henry VIII., suppressed 
with terrible bloodshed, suggest that the “Great Lords” then 
conquered the country by force, and thereby effected the transition 
from public and responsible lordship to private ownership: but 
there is much of history here imperfectly elucidated, at least to 
the vast majority ; among whom the present writer places himself. 
But the cardinal matter now pressed, is, that there can be no sound- 
ness for England, until the whole question is freely debated in 
Parliament. Happily, there is no danger of any one demanding 
reprisals and counter-revolution, nor will Equity to long-enjoyed 
possession be forgotten in the demand of Justice for the country. 
But it is undeniable that the sound prosperity of a nation, its 
freedom from pauperised and demoralised classes, the union and 
concord of all its parts, its pride in native institutions, and conse- 
quently its patriotism, depend fundamentally on the just disposition 
made of God’s common gitts,—all essential to life,—air, water, and 
land. The conduct of landholders forces us, outside of Parliament, 
to ask, Has a baron ora squire any greater powers over the land than a 
king’ Are not all his powers derived in law from those of the 
suzerain, whom he represented ? May the Queen claim a right to 
drive us all into the sea,—that is, from as many counties as she 
pleases,—and to make a New Forest of them for deer and wild 
boars, because she is the sovereign mistress ? If not, how is it that 
any duke or other proprictor, who inherits only powers derived and 
delegated from the Crown, can claim to unpeople his estates ? Surely, 
in granting a barony to some military chieftain, no English king 
intended to deny that the people on the soil retained their inde- 
feasible right to live on it, and multiply on it: he did not, in such 
sense, make the baron /ord of the soil, that other men had no rights 
on it. Nay, the baron was bound to keep up a military population, 
and, on the kine’s call to war, to march at the head of his retainers. 
But now, we are in this unendurable position ; the discussion ot 2 
vital question is utterly forbidden in Parliament. In the last thirty 
years, had Cobden or Bright, or carlier, Joseph Hume, attempted 
to bring such matters forward, they would merely have lost all 
influence on every other subject, and literally have been howled and 
crowed down. It is called wnpractical to stir such questions ;— 
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which means, that you will carry nothing in Parliament by stirring 
them. Yet // there be (as ostensibly there is) an essential injustice 
to the community in our landed institutions as now received and 
interpreted, it is like poison in the blood, working misery and ruin, 
whatever otherwise may be the wisdom of enactments; and now 
that events more and more compel the masses of the people to 
discuss fundamentally the question of Landed Property, Parlia- 
ment will be degraded in their estimate and despised, if the 
mention of it be there suppressed. So great a contempt has grown 
up for that population for which imperialists long (rusticorwn 
mascula militum proles), that the apparent approach of a great 
Secession of our peasants, who will swell the prosperity of other 
states, excites no more political stir than if pigs or rabbits were being 
exported ; and the farmers (by the counsel of political economists, it 
seems) are cherishing the hope that labour-saving machines will 
make up for the loss of men,—who are not much to be regretted ! 
That the event requires the attention of Parliament, no statesman 
seems yet to admit, though they all know that in the near future 
the strength and wealth of civilised communities will be in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the population. 

The doctrine uttered so complacently by many who intend 
nothing revolutionary—that Parliament is the court of registra- 
tion for decisions to which the nation arrives—is a flat denial of 
Parliamentary Government. According to this notion (which has 
unhappily plentiful confirmation in fact), the people in the most 
irregular way possible, with no constitutional forms to secure that 
both sides of an argument shall be pleaded, and that all shall hear 
their opponents, come (rightly or wrongly) to some vehement 
opinion, not unanimously, but, as is thought, by a majority ot 
voices; after which, in spite of resistance from the minority, a 
minister makes political capital by embracing the winning side, and 
embodying its views in an Act of Parliament. This, according to 
some, is the essence of ministerial wisdom; to wait until an out- 
doors agitation of private persons has by vast stir raised a breeze, 
perhaps a gale, strong enough to carry a salutary measure over the 
bar which blocks up the Parliamentary harbour. (The metaphor 
now used is borrowed from one who had been prime minister.) 
Every time that such a scene is enacted, the moral authority ot 
Parliament receives a severe shock; and, alas! it cannot be called 
rare. Our political “Societies,” as a substitute for constitutional 
assemblies, are a retrogression into barbarism, as truly as when 
private vengeance takes the place of a court of law. The old 
Roman practice, and the theory which at length prevailed, is more 
defensible than ours. “ Bad Law is a pcople’s enslavement and 
misery ; therefore the citizens, as primary units, have a right to vote 
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on every change of Law; and equally on the question of War. 
Therefore, let the public officer take a constitutional vote from them, 
Yes or No, on each occasion.” Our practice adopts the substance of 
this, but without constitutional forms, and without any effort from 
the State to make the reply of the people intelligent. 

Without affecting any close historical proof, the outline of 
notorious facts may suffice to convince us, that Parliament has 

orally declined, from the day that it yielded the initiative of 
legislation into the hands of the Executive Government. Of course, 
we know that the kings the more diligently sought to corrupt 
Parliament, after they found that they could not intimidate it. 
The king’s ministers, with little disguise, followed up this policy, 
and ‘perverted the local powers of municipalities to influence the 
elections. Who could reasonably expect from ministries, with 
which this was systematic, any but an evil moral influence on 
Parliament ? The system of Party Government has completed the 
mischief. It is understood now that Government cannot go on, 
unless a steady majority of the Parliament is willing to vote as the 
prime minister pleases. It is not enough that an M.P. desires the 
ministry to continue in Executive power (though this is the only 
reasonable sense of putting confidence in them); but he is regarded 
as hostile to the ministry, if he will not vote as they bid him. The 
minister refuses to conduct the Executive, unless he is allowed to be 
paramount and dictatorial over Legislation. Evidently this is to 
deny Parliamentary Government, and to claim that the Parliament 
shall cede its power to the Executive. The Roman Senate is the 
true type of government by an assembly. The consuls and preetors 
had an amount of despotic authority beyond that of our officers ; 
and they were elected to their posts by the people, independently of 
the Senate. Yet they were constrained, sometimes sorely against 
their will, to execute whatever tasks the Senate appointed for them. 
The Senate enacted the policy: the business of officers (magistrates) 
was to obey. Nor were they allowed to pretend that they could only 
work with colleagues of their own party. Colleagues engaged in a 
common task might happen to be privately at variance, holding 
opposite political principles and attached to different parties. Not 
the less they had to do the work, just as have our military and naval 
officers. This was a real Senatorial Government. To speak of its 
defects and mischiefs would be alien to this argument. 

It will be said, Parliament accepts a share of the Executive power, 
and pays for it by imparting a share of its Legislative power. But 
can such a bargain be legitimate? Of all national affairs or pos- 
sessions, Law is the most sacred. Surely one who is elected to enact, 
amend, or repeal laws, is bound to decide according to his conscience, 
as much as a judge or a juryman to give his award or verdict. He 
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is dealing with other men’s tenderest rights. They may not be 
sacrificed to facilitate his contract with a minister, if such contract 
existed. But it is a fiction. Parliament shares administration 
solely because it holds the purse. Moral confusion is thrown over 
the proceedings by the enormous diversity of subjects on which 
Parliamentary votes are taken. Many of them are really executive 
und financial; as to allow to the minister salaries for so many clerks, 
secretaries, judges: to allow the Crown to raise a military force, and 
fix the number of men: to sanction a new harbour or a railroad. 
Opinion on such matters may lawfully be yielded up by one man to 
another, when nothing of great moment is involved; nor would 
any one blame a minister who had a high task to perform for resign- 
ing, if Parliament refused him the means which he judged necessary 
for its performance. (Not that in a military officer such a reason 
for resigning his post would be accepted.) But there is a deep 
chasm between such executive votes, and those which involve moral 
issues and the rights of citizens or foreigners. As to foreigners, it 
is to be feared that our Parliaments of the past seldom had any 
conscience at all. Sir Walter Scott plaintively remarks, that when- 
ever an English king, yielding to remonstrances, consented to 
redress English grievances, the Parliament was at once too grateful 
to refuse him men and moncy for devastating Scotland. The same 
recklessness still prevails concerning the rights of all nations which 
are exterior to the diplomacy of Europe. But, that in a vote con- 
cerning English law and Penal law our legislators should be expected 
to yield up their consciences to Party, is a still more painful pheno- 
menon. The ideal of Law is essentially moral and judicial; but a 
modern Act of Parliament is so overlaid with details (which are 
properly administrative), that the nucleus of it is apt to be buried 
out of sight. The mixture of Law-making with the struggles of 
faction gives a very pernicious influence to what is called “ power of 
Debate,” which largely consists in an ability to make short, sharp, 
perhaps unkind, retorts offhand to an opponent. An ill-natured 
orator is feared, and has a real Parliamentary power from his very 
bitterness. But, not to press that matter, mere fluency of speech 
has little to do with skill and wisdom in Law-making, and is often 
most perfect in the most superficial men, who, in Mr. Carlyle’s 
vigorous dialect, are ‘“ spouting wretches.’ Moreover, in some 
respects, the diligence of Parliament is even noxious, so vast is the 
accumulation of statutes. If a perfect code were made to-day, all 
would be in confusion before ten years were passed. Some broad 
line to separate Law from Administrative Edicts and other temporary 
arrangements appears to be indispensable. Rapid legislation at the 
close of the Session is a scandal and disgrace: but what word of 
indignation suffices for Penal law passed after midnight in a thin 
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house ? Such enormities could not exist, were not Parliament 
monstrously overworked. The aristocracy sin, and the people 
suffer. 

If ministers are to be allowed seats in the House (an arrangement 
which imposes on them inconsistent duties), moral reasons appear for 
refusing them leave to initiate bills except for facilitating executive 
tasks already imposed upon them. The temperament and talents 
cultivated in the Executive Government are not those favourable to 
good legislation, nor is the ideal of Law likely to be the same with 
an official, as with a legislator of the noblest type. The legitimate 
lawgiver is in his essence a moralist; unbiassed by the struggles of 
ambition ; desiring justice and mercy, prosperity and concord, per- 
manent simple regulations, with the least possible constraint of the 
citizens and the least use of functionaries. But an average minister is 
in his essence a police or military agent, aiming at immediate results 
and at glorifying his own administration; glad to increase official 
patronage, great edifices, and the number of functionaries; jealous of 
local freedom, and eager for central dictation; fond of uniformity ; 
intolerant of local diversities, and apt to sacrifice the future to the 
present. At this moment (February) we hear of vast surplus money 
in the Exchequer, and the only question concerning it which it is 
supposed that any ministry will entertain is, how to give it away or 
how to spend it. Surplus, superfluous funds, generosity, when our 
debt is about £800,000,000! Tow is this? Why, if the debt be 
largely reduced, posterity will or may have the benefit: but posterity 
cannot aid a ministry, which wants to buy present gratitude. Thus, 
not only in law-making, but in policy also, it is pernicious to allow 
the Executive to take the lead. Every ministry is like a Turkish 
Pasha, having a strong interest in the present, and a very feeble 
interest in the near future. It can scarcely afford to busy itself with 
what is to happen ten years hence. That the permanent interests of 
a country may be cared for, those must sct the policy, and those 
must make the laws, who will /Jook onward, with faith in moral 
principles and with a judicial temperament. But in the contests ot 
ambition, which the system of Party involves, no calm and broad 
view is taken; the struggle for victory absorbs other influences ; 
blind fatalism prevails. Electioneering depravitics are thought 
venial; both moral considerations and constitutional scruples are 
very weak in the exigencies of Party. Frém men trained in such a 
school we are not likely to get any pure ennobling laws. The proper 
business of Law is to seek a fundamental cure for all the evils of a 
ecmmunity which present themselves on a national scale; especially 
because such evils are almost always chargeable on the national 
institutions. A permanent pauperism ought to be regarded as 
absolutely unendurable. By going to the root of evil, Law touches 
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the springs of conduct, and becomes a moral healer and teacher; by 
being moral, it is sacred: thus it animates, and it demands, patriotic 
devotion. But ministers, who are in power to-day and out to- 
morrow, will not sacrifice the present for even the near future; or if 
one or two are willing, they are outvoted by their colleagues. Like 
army-surgeons, or courtly physicians, they do not dream of probing 
national disease to the bottom and removing its cause. They despair 
of full health; they set themselves to palliate evil symptoms, and 
frankly count on vice, misery, pauperism, and crime as a normal 
condition. In July, 1872, there was a grand congress in London 
(for many reasons to be honoured and rejoiced in) to discuss Prison 
Discipline and the Reformation. of Criminals. To hear philanthropic 
officials from so many countries detail their sage experience and 
merciful thoughts, was as heart-clevating, as their general agreement 
was striking. Their schemes of benefit to criminals were most 
humane, but required the very highest qualities of mind in governors 
and guardians; also in jailers and police required good sense and 
kindness, with long training. The enormous expense necessary was 
frankly acknowledged; but this no benevolent State could grudge. 
All seemed excellent, except that there was so very little said about 
keeping people from crime. So little was Prevention admitted into 
the discussion, that when a delegate urged that the largest mass of 
crime was caused by the drink-traffic, it was ruled that such topies 
were out of order. This is a type of clever, active, humane 
officialism. But the same phenomenon appears in most of our 
modern Parliamentary Bills, concocted either in an official bureau, or 
in some clique of would-be administrators ; namely, there is in them 
great zeal for everything except prevention of evil. The existing 
mischief is assumed to be eternal, and to be a reason for saddling us 
with permanent buildings, officers, salaries, and taxes. 

We have passed through, and beyond, that national stage, in 
which it is supposed that crime can be suppressed by violent or severe 
punishment. To hang men did at least get them out of the way, and 
prevented their further criminality ; but we are too tender-hearted 
now for that, and we are extremely averse to any bodily punishments. 
The high officers of several countries, who are placed over jails and 
reformatories, give remarkable testimony that starvation subdues 
obstinate ferocity, and punishes rebellious malefactors, better than 
floggings. It is the old remedy for a wolf, and it is well to know 
it. But all these experienced men urge, and it seems impossible to 
deny, that, if we are not to kill a criminal, the first interest of 
society is in reforming him. ‘To punish and zo? reform, is, to 
deprave him, and make him a bitter foe of the society which has put 
its yoke on his neck: then, to set him loose again into it, is a 
horrible evil. Ifence, they earnestly insist, that we must reform our 
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criminals. But while they regard this as possible (except in a 
small percentage where insanity must be presumed), long experience 
proves that it is immensely difficult and enormously expensive. 
How much better then to prevent, which is far easier, far cheaper, 
far more satisfactory! But in order to prevent, men and women, 
and, above all, children, must not be exposed to any great trial of 
virtue. The honest industrious man must not be worse fed, clothed, 
and housed, than the felon. Capitalists must not be allowed to 
corrupt men and women ; for avarice is insatiable as the grave, and 
far worse than animal passion. The homely virtues of the 
community must be regarded by the law as its first care. This is 
the doctrine which our pulpits might well inculcate, with an elevation 
and not a lowering of their moral tone. As for national and social 
interests, of which there is such a talk,—there is xo interest so near 
and so valuable to every one of us, as our neighbours’ virtue. 
Interpret Virrvr, not by the system of any one school, but by the 
consent of mankind, and it is the very basis, the only basis, on which 
Law can be erected: hence to be concerned (in this sense) for one 
another’s virtue, is no vexatious intermeddling, but is the obvious 
duty of citizens and of fellowmen ; a duty, the neglect of which will 
ruin any nation. 

We are suffering at this moment from the pernicious doctrine 
(a reaction against the excessive claims of authority) that the State 
ought not to study for the virtue of the citizens; a wonderful 
reversing of all that ancient sages have taught, Oriental or 
European ;—Chinese, Indian, Hebrew, Greek or Roman. And 
remarkable to add, it is only the ruling classes of this nation, and 
their organs of the press, that raise the ery, ‘ You cannot make 
men moral by Act of Parliament ;” but the nation itself, in its 
largest assemblies, and even in its roughest mobs, when appealed to, 
replies, that it desires and claims of the State to care for the people’s 
virtue. Parents called away by their labour cannot always look 
after their children, and sometimes die: can any rulers be so heart- 
less as to say, that traders shall be allowed to corrupt them, if they 
can? Indians and natives of South Africa are crying out to their 
English rulers in dismay and wonder on this very topic; but 
hitherto our administrators stubbornly refuse to admit, that the 
virtue of the people is any concern of theirs. They allow traders to 
corrupt the people, and themselves pocket for the Exchequer a large 
portion of the pernicious gain. 

That Virtue must be the first concern of the State; that Justice 
and Mercy must dictate Law; that Law-makers must act with 
judicial calmness and conscientiousness, unbiassed by side issues and 
personal objects; that War, if undertaken at all, shall be undertaken 
only with the same sacred formalities as the condemnation and 
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punishment of a criminal; ought to be axioms in the present stage 
of political thought. By indulging capitalists at the expense of the 
people’s virtue, and by promoting foreign commerce at the expense 
of war, our rulers have counteracted their own best labours, and 
caused a prodigious mass of ruin, moral and material. Their credit 
has sunk immensely with the nation in the last twenty years; and 
unless the classes now in power take up Moral Elements into their 
politics, it must end in a real “upturning.” Men from the lower 
people will then set up a Parliament of a new sort, to govern on new 
principles. A time remains still for retracing evil policy; but 
several events might happen which would bring on a very grave 
crisis earlier than any can now foresee. There never was a more 
industrious community. Such people do not want revolutions, nor 
violences, but just, merciful, equitable law ; nay, they prefer to have 
old families, with historical names, to govern them, rather than any 
newly risen men. But their eyes are more than ever open to the 
broad fact, that in the Parliamentary and Ministerial contests it is 
not the good of the nation, but the victory of a faction, which is 
sought: that old injustices, the fruit of violent conquest, which 
ought to have been softened and obliterated in the course of many 
centuries, on the contrary have been intensified by new and new 
usurpations, the law-makers using their public power for their private 
interest. Even in the last few years, contempt and hatred has 
rapidly accumulated, and has largely affected the recent elections. 
It would scem that nothing can now be desired so much, to save us 
from convulsions which cannot be measured, as the formation of a 
wholly new Party, pledged to do Justice fundamentally to all orders ; 
to cherish the Virtue of the lowest man and the poorest girl; to stop 
the threatened exodus of peasants by a reconsideration of the Land 
Question from the bottom; to create as many new Legislative Organs 
as shall be found needful to prevent in the future any such disorderly 
Law and Law-making as now oppresses us. To such a pledge great 
numbers of the gentry would give assent, and vast numbers of our 
wealthy traders; and, below them, nearly the entire nation. The 
late Prince Consort said, “‘ Parliamentary Government was on its trial,” 
during the siege of Sebastopol. It were well for a Parliament if no 
greater sin were imputed than the inability of its armies to capture 
a fortified place. But, alas! Parliament is now on a far more critical 
trial; the nation looking on to see what it does to hinder the turn- 
ing of our cities into sinks of misery and vice, and our rural places 
into deserts. 


F. W. Newmay. 








SOME PHASES OF ENGLISH ART UNDER GEORGE ITI. 
I. 


AmoneG all the cycles of the past, there are many about which the 
modern mind has but distantly concerned itself; but of others it has 
always felt the attraction. The cycle of Greece and Rome is one, 
and the cycle of the Italian Renaissance another, of those which have 
always predominated over modern culture. If there is an order of 
productions wherein both these cycles are rich, if there is one whereby 
they have both attracted us, the arts of design are assuredly that order. 
The mere contemplation of what the classic and the Renaissance ages 
have left us in these arts has sometimes been enough to provoke 
modern communities to efforts of which, but for such precedents, 
they would never have thought. Merely because we see that such 
and such things were done under Perikles, and such and such others 
under Lorenzo, we feel ourselves called upon to do the like. We 
bustle in pious emulation; we will paragon the civilisation of the 
ancients with our own ; what embellished their lives and consecrated 
their memories shall embellish and consecrate ours no less. The 
polite arts shall flourish; and flourish we are not apt to allow they 
do, until we can hold up to those cycles of the past, one or both, their 
own conceptions copied or revived, as nearly as possible after their 
own fashion, in buildings, in carvings, in paintings of ours. 

Herein we exhibit the operation of what I will call an artificial 
impulse, or impulse of imitation, in the arts of design. But besides 
this, there is another impulse which is the direct effect of nature, and 
operates in the arts of design by driving an age to express through 
them its proper, its original inspirations. For it should scem as 
though these arts must afford an avenue of expression in some 
measure spontaneous or natural to civilised mankind in every age. 
And in fact, the history of modern art is a history of the working of 
these two impulses, the artificial or imitative, and the spontaneous 
or natural, side by side in proportions and admixtures the most 
various. It does not unfrequently happen that the impulse of nature 
flags. Prescription blocks the avenues; the original inspirations of 
the age are too languid to force their way through; and then we do 
have schools inspired by the imitative impulse almost alone. Such, 
for instance, in the art of painting, were all the schools of Italy 
between that of the Carracci and that of Mengs and Battoni. In 
more fortunate epochs nature has greater strength, and succeeds in 
forcing her way through. Sometimes it is even claimed for nature 
that she shall occupy the avenues dll to herself, putting aside pre- 
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cedent and thrusting out imitation altogether. Such have been the 
views, in the same art, of the school of the Pre-Raphaelites in 
England and the school of the Realistsin France. But neither of 
the two extremes commonly prevails long in any phase of art. Com- 
monly it isa history of old traditions maintained by one group, of 
new instincts asserted by another, and of the old and the new recon- 
ciled by intermediate groups, none of them very clearly conscious of 
their own principles. The present pages have for their chief object to 
trace the operation of the natural impulse and the imitative impulse, 
now separate and now combined, in the art of figure painting as it 
was practised by the founders of our own school in the last century. 
The same clue might be followed with interesting results in a study 
of the other arts of the age, those of construction and decoration no 
less than those of imitation. For it is a peculiarity of the eighteenth 
century in England to carry out the application of the artistie prin- 
ciple in all the provinces of its outward and visible existence. By the 
artistic principle, I mean that whereby pleasurable qualities of some 
kind or degree are habitually given to things constructed whether 
for ornament, for use, or for use and ornament in one. With our- 
selves, champions as we are to-day of the mechanical principle, the 
artistic principle, of which the mechanical is the most dangerous 
enemy, has been excluded from one province of our existence after 
another, until none but one or two upper and particular provinces do 
more than pretend to exhibit it. Residing in quarters where for 
miles every habitation is lke a machine-made copy of the last, and 
the first itself, the model, instead of any impress of human sensibility 
or invention, or taste acquired or innate, carries in its appearance the 
impress of a spirit the most uninventive, the most indifferent, the 
most exhausted; residing in such quarters, we have surrounded 
ourselves with a luxury to which universal commerce ministers, and 
the appliances of which omnipotent machinery perfects and mul- 
tiplies ; but in which no art is. Upon many of the constructions of 
mere use, machinery imprints a costly but unregarded pretence 
of ornament; many other commodities it turns out, in which use 
and ornament ought to be but are not intelligently combined. But 
the artistic principle except in such pretences, the artistic principle 
in any genuine form, has been pushed back. Its province has been 
reduced to certain specialities, the existence of which without it in 
truth becomes an absurdity in terms. In pictures and statues, things 
made for nothing if not for the display of human invention, sensi- 
bility, and taste, we do indeed look for these pleasurable characters 
and are not indifferent to them; but in such things almost alone. Our 
great-grandfathers might look for them almost everywhere. In the 
building and fitting of houses, in furniture, in the appliances, one 
and all, of a domestic luxury far simpler and less elaborate than ours, 
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nay, in a charm, a grace, thrown over the veriest caprices of the 
tailor and milliner, the age in question shows, I do not say the very 
highest forms of art and taste, but genuine and agreeable forms; it 
shows fancy, sensibility, a love of simple proportion, colour, and 
design ; a love of distinction and pleasurable variety within severe 
limits; a talent for delicate and ingenious workmanship; qualities 
which one seeking in the same things to-day, is so much in a 
minority that his taste looks like affectation. 

Take architecture, the art which at once accommodates and com- 
memorates the life of a community. And since England in the 
eighteenth century was a community better accommodated, better 
commemorated, and at all points better able to express itself (as 
presently we shall see more at large) in its private than its collective 
capacity, take domestic architecture in preference to public. The 
domestic architecture of any generation, as you find it providing the 
background or setting of family and social life, is usually the handi- 
work of the generations last preceding. Or if you mean more strictly, 
by the domestic architecture of each age, the accommodations which 
the age provides for itself with its own hands, still, to understand 
these you must study what has come down to the age from its last 
predecessors ; for the art is one slower of revolution than others, and 
more continuous in its traditions. The tradition of domestic archi- 
tecture in England had a continuity, though the continuity was one 
of prolonged transition, from the end of the sixteenth century to the 
end of the eighteenth. The end of the sixteenth and beginning of 
the seventeenth centuries witnessed the intrusion of classical forms in 
this country upon the established Tudor Gothic. In the colleges of 
Cambridge and Oxford, and in the mansions of nobles, the change 
began. The English Gothic was a style which the needs and manners 
of the time had already strangely converted, for corporate and 
seignorial uses, from what were its main characters in an earlier day, 
the sacerdotal and the defensive. The Italian classic was a style 
which needs and manners not vastly dissimilar had developed, in 
another climate, out of the ruins of old Rome and the handbooks of 
the Roman architectural grammarians. The two styles, when they 
encountered, did not quarrel irreconcilably, neither did one imme- 
diately supersede the other. Rather for a time they coalesced, and a 
mixed style was engendered, in which you anon find Tudor details 
grafted upon Palladian construction, and anon Palladian details upon 
Tudor construction. This, for which we have no settled name, but 
are apt to call in its earlier form the Elizabethan, and in its later the 
Jacobean, is a style of pliant and delightful capabilities. From 
learned halls and princely houses it sank down, as styles of building 
do, into the service of minor territorial or mercantile opulence, and 
presently into bourgeois and popular service. But gradually, in the 
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course of the seventeenth century, the classical spirit encroached, and 
claimed to rule with greater strictness. A Palladian purist who was 
alsoa man of genius, I mean Inigo Jones, confirmed in the classic 
taste prince, nobles, and people ; he bent the Italian style better than 
it had hitherto been bent to English needs, comforts, or splendours ; 
he adapted the style skilfully to English materials. Christopher 
Wren followed—a genius trained, he too, in the schools of the 
Renaissance, and a master of geometrical and constructional science ; 
churches and palaces rose under his hand. And then came whole 
generations of admired architects, if neither by gifts nor learning so 
near akin as their masters to the great Italian exemplars, yet with 
the Renaissance precepts still more loudly upon their lips. The 
eighteenth century had, during its first quarter, the generation of 
Vanbrugh, Kent, Burlington, and Gibbs; and during its latter half 
the generation of Sir William Chambers and Robert Adam, when 
architects for the first time began to make some original study of the 
classic monuments, not only of the ancient Roman but the ancient 
Greek. These captains of the art conducted our style through a 





g 
succession of phases, helping to cover the country with feudal seats, 
the homes of the fast multiplying and fast enriched aristocracy of 
the soil, and setting examples which were quickly taken up and 
modified by those builders of forgotten name who provided upon a 
humbler scale for less conspicuous needs. Now, through all the 
phases of this long transition, from the earlier Jacobean with its 
random and picturesque coalitions, to the studied elegance of the 
forms in which a Chambers or an Adam incorporated his notions of 
Rome, Pompeii, or Spalatro, it is evident that we have instances of 
the co-operation of the natural and the imitative impulses; we 
witness the mutual action of a spontaneous need, in the demand for 
stately or convenient accommodation, and of an artificial predilection, 
in the demand for classical design and decoration. 

On the whole, the result is satisfactory. To scholastic criticism, 
indeed, the style from beginning to end is full of errors. The 
English domestic architecture of these ages may, even in its severest 
phases, be called a rococo style, though that word carries an implica- 
tion of dissoluteness, and dissolute the style never is. But the 
heterogeneous elements which it begins by reconciling, it incorporates 
with an ignorance almost ostentatious ; the Palladian elements which 
it goes on, and the pure classie elements which it ends by preferring, 
it never incorporates with accurate learning either. Its builders are 
generally out not only in their ideas of orders and porticoes, and the 
rest of the prescriptive elements, but in their ideas of the ideas of 
them their teachers had, who were out too. Nevertheless these 
builders, and the unknown at least as much as the celebrated, are 


generally true artists. They have, from the beginning to. the end, 
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an instinct for those radical principles upon which the effect of archi- 
tecture as a fine art depends—proportion, balance, and distribution of 
parts, mass, colour, light and shade; they have play of invention, 
subject to the restraints of a severity natural as well as imposed, 
which is less at first and greater afterwards; their incorrect details 
are wont to be full of fancy, feeling, and studied workmanship ; they 
“deal in the original elements of art.” How many a house, which 
scholastic criticism may dub rococo or false antique, whether it is of 
James the First, with its Gothic oriels and mullions here, its Palladian 
pilasters and entablatures there, its curved gables in one place and 
broken pediments in another, its mouldings in cut brick everywhere, 
or whether it is of George the Second, with its raised Dorie portico, 
its low pediment over all, its white-sashed and simply dressed 
windows systematically grouped and balanced, its moderate orna- 
ments and panellings; how many such an edifice of goodly red 
brick shall we not find in peaceful country-sides, or espy even yet 
behind its laurels in any quiet suburb, an example of architectural 
simplicity, commodiousness, and intelligence, quaint sometimes and 
sometimes bald, but always dignified; and how shall we help con- 
trasting this half-instructed appeal made to our original instincts of 
art, with the sordid and skeleton monotony of those piles of yellow 
terrace that over Middlesex and Surrey are shouldering structures like 
this apace into the past; and not with these only, but with our recol- 
lections of many a vaunted modern civic and academic hall no less, 
upon the design of which all the lights of scholastic knowledge have 
been focussed, only to throw into relief the essential nullity of its 
conception, the poverty of its correct pr ofuseness ? 

Go in, and you will find carried out in the internal fittings, unless 
they have been defaced, the same consistent appeal to your sensibili- 
ties. The designer not only cares for a various and appropriate dis- 
tribution of his rooms, but cares that his rooms should be each of 2 
piece, and himself looks after their enrichments—the ceilings, the 
cornices, the wall-panellings, the chimney-pieces. This is the sure 
mark of a living school of domestic art. Tllustrious artists gave 
their best work to these details, from the days when Grinling 
Gibbons adorned the chambers of Petworth or Chatsworth with 
fantasies of bird, beast, and flower, to the days, a century later, when 
no opulent mansion was complete without a chimney-picce carved in 
marble from the designs of Banks, or set with plaques of jasper-ware 
from moulds modelled by Flaxman. And with design and selection 
in fittings go design and selection in furniture. The age of George 


(1) The phrase is a good one used by Allan Cunningham of Vanbrugh; but I am 
thinking less of such dignitaries of their art, who were apt to attempt tasks and make 
pretensions above their powers, than of the builders whose genuine but modest powers 
were exactly fitted to the everyday undertakings of their time. 
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the Third, the last of any living domestic architecture in England, 
was also perhaps the best of domestic furniture. The rococo style pro- 
perly so-called of France, infinitely rich and ingenious but dissolute, 
had hitherto prevailed in these things; but after the middle of the 
eighteenth century the simplicity of the English taste straightened 
the legs of chairs and tables ; the heterogeneous elements of design 
adopted by English cabinet-makers—Renaissance, rococo, classical, 
Chinese, Gothic, for in this form dawned a glimmering of our Gothic 
revival—were reduced under principles of comparative severity ; the 
classical element prevailed, and was treated with extreme refinement 
both of fancy and workmanship; there arose in English cabinet- 
making a fashion thoroughly native, characteristic, and exquisite. 

It would be easy to go on about the fashions of wall and window 
hangings, or of women’s dress, at one time, as about 1780, extrava- 
gant in caprice, at another, as about 1790, capricious in simplicity, 
but always delightful for colour and fancy, and more delightful (a 
good sign) in the parlour than at the rout—in forms of homely than 
of festival use ; or about many other fashions and graces of the age’s 
life. But these minor, these household humours of art, must not 
detain us. After architecture, they may call for just so much of our 
attention as is necessary that we may realise well what the framing 
or background of visible existence was like in the age which occupies 
us. Beyond this, we have no concern with any of the mute arts, the 
arts of abstract design and decoration ; our concern is with an art of 
concrete imitation, the high and speaking art of the painter. And 
even to this art we only purpose to attend in its most expressive 
utterances, only so far as it speaks to us of man, not when it speaks 
to us of nature apart from man. One great department of painting 
in which the age distinguished itself, I mean landscape, must thus be 
almost wholly passed by. Or here again it would be interesting to 
watch the two currents, an artificial impulse in landscape working at 
the same time as a natural one, and in various relations toit. At one 
extreme you have a Zuccharelli, a Loutherbourg, yielding little but 
artificial imitations of pretentious Italian artifice. At the other 
extreme you have a sehool of topographers, modestly tinting in 
water-colours in obedience to a spontaneous demand of the time. This 
demand was twofold, an aristocratic demand for views of English 
parks and mansions, and an antiquarian demand for views of English 
castles and abbeys in decay. Here was a pure and homely impulse of 
nature, capable of expanding, as it proved, into epic splendour and 
abundance: since from it, accelerated by genius, and enriched by the 
confluence of foreign currents, proceeded by-and-by the unrivalled 
work of Turner. Long before Turner, another conspicuous worker 
intermediate between the two extremes in landscape was Wilson, 
familiar both with Wales and Italy, and not a whit less versed in 
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nature, whatever a hasty posterity may have alleged, than he was in 
Claude. And another, Gainsborough: who in his youth got by 
heart the groves, lanes, and meadows of his native Suffolk, and later 
seized upon the essential aspect of the slopes and peaks of the West 
Country ; but was willing at the same time to be the pupil, at first of 
Ruysdael and Wynants, and of Rubens always. 

To explain, lastly, why our study of the British figure-painters 
is to begin at the reign of George the Third, when one of the 
greatest of them all, Hogarth, belongs to the previous reign and to 
an older generation. It is because Hogarth stands alone. Both 
in the parts of execution and conception, Hogarth’s work is some- 
thing as spontaneous, as indigenous, as it is powerful and valuable 
-—I speak not of a Moses, a Paul, a Sigismunda, works avowedly 
imitating the past, although in defiance and not in docility, but of 
the satires and portraits in which he showed his real strength. But 
Hogarth, having neither pupils nor imitators in the generations next 
following him, cannot well be regarded asa founder. As to execution, 
he painted in a technical manner more direct, true, and sound, than 
that of any of his successors. As to conception, in the satires his 
obvious characters are honest popular heartiness, profound didactic 
earnestness and ingenuity, an almost brutal energy of reproof, a 
realism of which the frankness, where it adds anything to nature, 
adds it on the side of caricature: for it is fiercely, and with images 
of warning, that Hogarth rebukes or exhorts. Well, from the art 
of the next generation the popular element of Hogarth is wanting ; 
Gainsborough in his pastorals supplies indeed a popular element, but 
one of the idyllic kind ; the broad or hurlyburly kind does not re- 
wppear until the work of the roysterer Morland, and then in an 
altered form. The didactic element, when it occurs in the subse- 
quent art of the age, is no longer scathing and profound, it is bland 
and superticial, and expressed in the most amiable images. Carica- 
ture finds no place except in the field, heneeforward so much 
extended, of express political and social pasquinade ; even realism 
is banished, and gives way to ideals of sweetness. In portraits, 
again, the characters of Hogarth are a robust and buoyant air of life 
and truth, blunt shrewdness and force of expression, but never grace, 
and not often dignity.’ We shall see how different these are from 
the characters of the later portraiture of the century. 

Hogarth died in 1764. His age had been the age of George the 
Second. He had been sergeant-painter under this king ; but the King 
gave the measure of his love for poets and painters in the famous 
observation provoked by the same Hogarth’s caricature of his Guards. 


(1) Two of the very best extant examples of Hogarth as a portrait painter have 
passed, by a recent bequest, into the gallery of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge ; 
I mean the portraits of Dr. Arnold of Ashby and his daughter. 
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George the Third came to the throne in 1760: he, so far from 
hating the fine arts, had imbibed a knowledge of their principles 
under Chambers, and was well disposed towards their professors. 
So that his accession is the date, in all strictness, of a new movement 
of these things in England. It falls but four years before the death 
of Hogarth, who may, as we have seen, be left out in our study of 
that movement ; on the other hand, it falls seven years after the estab- 
lishment in London of Reynolds, whom before all others it behoves 
our study to take in. 


Il. 


The English school of painting attained its excellence under 
George the Third not without prophecy, not without preparation and 
parade, but yet unawares. In the previous half century Hogarth, 
for one, had been loud in prophesying such excellence; the portrait- 
painter and essayist Richardson, for another, louder still. In their 
zeal for art and for their country, such spirits could not bear to think 
of Britain yielding the palm to the foppish foreigner. Hogarth 
would even have it that with his own hands he had shown how 
foreign art must go down before British. Richardson, not making 
the same claims on behalf of what he did himself (as indeed his 
portraits are as shallow and wooden as any others of the time), 
over and over again called upon his countrymen in accents like this: 
—‘T have said it heretofore, and will venture to repeat it, notwith- 
standing the national vanity of some of our neighbours, and our own 
false modesty and partiality to foreigners,—if ever the great taste 
in painting, if ever that delightful, useful, and noble art does revive 
in the world, ’tis probable ’twill be in England.” Or, again: “ Let 
us put forth our strength, and employ our national virtue, that 
haughty impatience of subjection and inferiority which seems to be 
characteristic of our nation, on this as on many other illustrious 
occasions, and the thing will be effected: the English school will 
flourish !”? So much for prophecy. When I speak of preparation 
and parade, I mean the busy and various efforts made in the century 
by artists, or separate bodies of them, to organise themselves on a 
footing of corporate dignity, and for corporate purposes of teaching 
and exhibition, until in the eighth year of George the Third the pro- 
ject was realised, the royal patronage was assured and royal charter 
given, with an immense increase of public interest resulting, and 
infinite congratulations addressed by persons of taste to one another 
and the community. But in spite of all this, Isay, the school attained 
its excellence unawares. While it yielded an extraordinary harvest, 
it was looking for one of a different grain. In the year following 
Gainsborough’s s death, which was twenty years after the foundation 
of the Roy a Academy, Reynolds, from the academic chair, thought 
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it necessary to guard something he had to say about Gainsborough 
with this condition,—‘ if ever this nation should produce genius 
enough to acquire the honourable distinction of an English school.” 
“Tf ever ”’—why, then, if ever, the moment of distinction is; the 
English school, in Richardson’s phrase, does flourish; the thing, 
then, if ever, has been effected. Looking back, we can see that 
this is so. In the hands of men like Reynolds and him of whom he 
was speaking, however little they knew it, English art had done 
some things so that they can never be done better again. 

For it is hardly possible to suppose that a finer school of portrait- 
painting can arise than that of which Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
with Romney, are the three chief masters. It is this group which ° 
comes first in time, and first claims attention in the general move- 
ment of the age. I say group, though to contemporaries, who class 
men by their circumstances and associates, the three would hardly 
have seemed to form a group; but to posterity, who class men by 
their works and genius, they do. Gainsborough was four years 
younger than Reynolds, and Romney eleven; the first two were 
officially associated in the Royal Academy, and esteemed but loved 
not one another; Romney never sought academic honours, and 
teynolds and he, whose respective admirers were at one moment 
recognised as a Reynolds faction and a Romney faction, regarded 
each other with something more than the coldness of strangers. 
But for thirty years these three at once, and for half the thirty all 
three together in London,’ painted the portraits of the best of their 
countrymen and countrywomen, and painted them in a kindred 
spirit. That this spirit was what it was, is the glory of the group. 
Every one knows what was the spirit of the previous generation of 
portrait-painters, in whose hands (excepting always the admirable 
Hogarth) the bad tradition of Kneller had become worse. Jervas, 
Richardson himself, Hudson, last of the line, cach of these had been 
the centre of a group of complacent daubers, whose ugly work was 
the most shallow, the most wooden, the most helpless, that the world 
had seen. Suddenly, before the line is extinct, Reynolds, who seems 
to have sprung from it, for he was Hudson’s pupil, reverses all its 
teaching, and does work than which the world has seen none more 
exquisite, more animated, more skilful. And the work of Reynolds 
tinds itself almost immediately flanked with the work of Gains- 
borough and Romney. The art of painting is enriched with new 
effects as brilliant (were they but as durable) as the old. Spirit and 
grace of design are no longer wanting, nor richness of combination, 
nor harmony of colour, nor the sense of life, nor the power of expres- 
sing dignity and beauty. Busy hands fill the dining-halls and 


(1) From 1774, the year of Romney's return from Rome, to 1788, the year of Gains- 
borough’s death. 
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galleries of those country palaces, the chambers of those comfort- 
able homes, with the likenesses of goodly folk that move amongst 
them. Of the troops of ancestors that thus survive to us, the most 
are half-faded, but not a few as fresh as ever. Among these pos- 
terity naturally selects, and cares for with most devotion, the linea- 
ments of the authors, statesmen, commanders, and such other men as 
ure remembered by exertions for, or at least in, their country ; of 
the women who were lovelier than their sisters, and smiled them- 
selves without exertion into immortality; and of the children— 
well, of all the children, for in their sweet semblances there lives for 
ever the age of promise, there live happy charms in which hope loved 
to augur a maturity of genius or beauty, and if in vain what matters 
it, for had they not in mere childhood a gift as fair as either? A 
Titian or Moroni, no doubt, can show you senators of a statelier 
mien, and warriors of a more gallant bearing, according to a more 
sovercign manner in the art. But certainly since Vandyck nothing 
so stately and gallant and so refined, certainly since Rembrandt 
nothing of so much power and insight, has been produced in the 
portraits of men as by these English artists. And those they paint 
of women are far better still. In the mere human and household 
qualities of beauty in women, taken not as saints or goddesses, but 
as mortal maids or mothers, in all that lies between loveliness the 
most consummate in feature and expression, and that slighter charm 
which will depart with youth and health, the English painters are 
unrivalled. To say this I do not think is the expression of any partial 
or patriotic opinion. And if they are unrivalled in painting the 
natural charms of womankind, what shall we say of their gift for 
painting children? Children in their hands are a_ revelation. 


a 


‘lustered about their mothers, playine in company or posine’ by 
( e ov e oS e 


themselves, wild with liberty or shy before strangers, innocently 
mischievous, comically wise, loving and beloved, the rosy brood 
were never treated with such justice or such delight before. 

All this is true in general of the group which we regard as 
composed by Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney. But between 
the three talents there are ample differences, which within the limits 
of the present study we can but barely note. Reynolds, according 
to the tolerant urbanity of his temper, is far the most uniform in his 
excellence. No man was ever more truly born to be a portrait- 
painter. Linpatience or annoyance never interfered with the exquisite 
and patient subtlety of his observation. And this unfailing exqui- 
siteness in observation constituted the saving essence of his genius. 
Tnstinet and theory alike led him to generalise to the utmost in his 
art, to sink particulars and aim at what he thought broadly perma- 
nent and ideal—a dangerous aim for a portrait-painter of any but 
the finest perceptions, and one which has led many to failure. But 
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Reynolds, though he was governed by ideals of dignity, of breeding, 
of sweetness, to which he made every sitter in the general air 
conform, and ideals of simplicity and the classical to which he was 
wont avowedly, but withal cunningly, to adapt the dress of his time, 
yet within these ideals could conceive and express phrases of indivi- 
duality for ever varied. Study the series of his women and children, 
and in each one you will find a character different from the last, and 
not only a character but a mood, which you can define and keep in 
memory ; and it is from these fugitive shades and moods of grace, 
these evanescent differences between one loveliness and another, that 
his work derives its inexhaustible attraction. Gainsborough was a 
man of another mettle. In his practice he would fume at imper- 
tinence, chafe at tediousness, and laugh at absurdity; he did not 
take pleasure in all sitters, and unless a sitter pleased him was not 
at his best. But when he is at his best I should say he was even 
greater than Reynolds. In portraits like Baron Rothschild’s Miss 
Linley, like the Mrs. Siddons of the National Gallery, like that ot 
the musician Fischer at Hampton Court, he carries all before him 
by the brilliant, the compulsive stroke under which life breathes and 
beauty flashes before our eyes. But inthe common run of his work, 
sparkling and felicitous as it constantly is, I think he lets himself 
be governed by certain types, a type of elegance expressed in taper 
feet, hands and shoulders, a type of vivacity expressed in accented 
corners of the mouth, in a manner not only less patient than that of 
Reynolds, but less intelligent. It is from another kind of impa- 
tience that Romney suffers. He grew weary of his own work ; 
wanted to begin a dozen things before he had finished.one ; and 2 
portrait that in preparation and commencement was perfect, he would 
often spoil by a heavy and spiritless manner of finishing. Hence 
posterity misses in him alike the infinite observant delicacy of 
Reynolds, and the irresistible vivacity of Gainsborough, and is apt 
to put him on a lower level than either. And yet there are points 
in which he perhaps surpasses both,—a passionate sense of abstract 
female beauty (which is not quite the same with an appreciation of 
the individual beauties to be encountered among a society), and a 
power in the stronger and more dramatic parts of expression. In 
some unfinished works, or where his patience has borne him un- 
usually through, he may fairly take rank beside the greatest. 

As tothe more material or technical parts of the art of these 
three, swiftness or adroitness are with all of them in excess of 
science and discipline; their methods have not the severe firmness 
and true perfection of those practised by the old Italian and German 
masters ; they are far more slight, sweeping, and hurried. Reynolds 
Was as courageous in the application of experimental resources as he 
was assiduous in their pursuit; for the expression of those volatile 
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graces he had need of every device in the magic of light and shadow, 
in the mystery of melting outline and the fusion of breathing 
colours; and the sleight ‘of hand which he thus indefatigably 
acquired was the most airy and enchanted—if only its ps were 
not half gone to decay. Gainsborough’s manner, with less of experi- 
ment, had at least as much of artifice and more audacity; anda 
great part of Reynolds’s criticism of him is directed to the summary 
and smearing methods by which he boldly produced effects the most 
delicate and brilliant. The method of Romney in painting is more 
regular and less original. Both Reynolds and Gainsborough were 
rather colourists than delineators—Reynolds generally in glowing and 
golden keys of colour, Gainsborough leaning towards a cooler scale 
of blue and silver; both depended much on chiaroscuro or the 
conduct, incidence, and relations of light and shade, but pin abt 
employing these effects in the more forced extreme. Romney v 

a good but not a great colourist like the other two, and divided his 
attention more equally between the three parts of colour, draughts- 
manship, and chiaroscuro. Thus in the executive parts, the excel- 
lence of all three of our countrymen, though it is comparable in 
degree, is unlike in kind to that of the great Italian schools. But 
there are many roads to glory; and one of them was found and 
followed by these painters on whose canvases our ancestors yet live, 
even though you may call their dexterity uncertain, their industry 
hasty, and their stroke a smear, by comparison with the old schools 
who entered into glory by another gate, and with the solid splendour 
of their faultless and precious touches knew how to cast abroad the 
pomp of senatorial velvet and ermine, to burnish the gleaming 
temper of knightly mail and lance, to realise to our enchanted spirits 
the soft fervour of the limbs and lips and cheeks, the coiled and 
coroneted hair, of earthly or of heavenly queens, to trace the 
tremulous division of the drooping eyelids of martyrdom, or part in 
new beatitude lips formed in the prayers of humiliation. 

Here, then, it is evident, was an art existing to satisfy a spon- 
taneous need, and engaged upon living subjects of its own time. 
Under that natural impulse, which drives almost every age to 
produce portraits of those who live in it, but which had driven the 
last age to produce them sadly ill, this age was suddenly enabled to 
produce them in extraordinary beauty. How was this? Was it 
because Nature had not in the last age fortified herself, but did in 
this, with an addition of well-directed imitation; or from any other 
cause? To answer this, we must inquire whether, in fact, it was by 
forming themselves judiciously on the ancient foreign precedents that 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney became what they were, and 
differ ed as they did from their immediate English teachers. Now, it 
is well known that Reynolds, at any rate, was an enthusiastic student 
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of the ancient masters, and endeavoured continually to improve his 
practice by theirs. I do not speak of the way in which he sometimes 
gave his sitters the attributes of ancient heroines or legendary 
or other personifications, turning young ladies into Graces, Mrs. 
Sheridan or Mrs. Billington into St. Cecilia, Mrs. Siddons into the 
Tragic Muse; for this was merely an allegorical habit of latter 
times, and rather a drawback than an advantage. Neither do I mean 
the way in which he studied Michelangelo, that is, with assiduous 
worship, but as an admirer not an imitator (his own words). I am 
thinking of Rembrandt, to whom Reynolds went for chiaroscuro, the 
Venetians, to whom he went for colour and quality, and Correggio, 
to whom le went for chiaroscuro, colour, and quality all three. 
Certainly he learnt very much from these, and his work owes each 
of them some of its perfections. But he cannot have studied them 
to much purpose either under Hudson in London, or with Gandy in 
Devonshire, before he went abroad ; which indeed he did at twenty- 
six; nevertheless there are extant works of his painted before he 
went; and these, though of course wanting in his later perfections, 
are already marked with the beginnings of a grace, an animation, an 
insight, beside which the art of a Richardson or a Hudson looks as 
in Greece the work of some decrepit school of provincial Deedalids 
may have looked beside that of the schools of Argos and /égina in 
the days of their expansion. So that it would scem as if some causes 
proper to our own climate, and independent of foreign study, must 
have been working towards the development of an improved art of 
portrait-painting in England. And the supposition is strengthened 
when we find another native artist, and then another, exhibiting the 
same qualities as Reynolds in still more decided independence of 
foreign influences. Now Gainsborough, with the exception of four 
years spent as a boy under obscure teachers in London (where 
collections of the ancient masters were as yet all but unknown), 
developed his style exclusively in the English provinces, and 
developed it both too early in date to be influenced by Reynolds 
himself, and too far away from him. For twelve years he worked 
at Ipswich, and for another twelve or more at Bath, before he came, 
whither his reputation had gone before him, to the capital; and 
abroad he never went. Family portraits of Lely and his followers, 
or at best of Vandyck, he will have had to work from in Suffolk 
country houses; and his earliest picture of that time which I know, 
one of children chasing a butterfly, recalls the manner of such 
men as Vanderbank, but adds to it a play of colour, motion, and 
sprightliness which are quite his own. And so to the end. There 
are stories of his making copies from Vandyck, from Titian, when he 
could get the chance; but essentially that gallant carriage which we 
admire in his men, those sparkling or tender graces in his women, can 
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be as good as proved to be due to no example. And with Romney itis 
the same story. Itis true, that of all the three he was most ambitious 
to be like the old masters; and his journey to Italy in some sort 
marked a crisis in his life; but that journey was not undertaken 
till his fortieth year, when the style which he had brought with him 
ten years before from the remote province of Lancashire, had already 
set the town talking of him as a future rival to Reynolds. 

Plymouth from the west, Sudbury from the east, Dalton-in- 
Furness from the north, thus send up the members of a gifted 
eroup, the essential part of whose gifts comes not, we may be 
satistied, from a study of the works of other men. Then it must 
come from causes natural to themselves or to the age they live in; 
that is, it would seem, either simply from improved faculties 
with which they individually happened to be born, or else from some 
general improvement in the materials which the age presented to 
them. But rather it is to both these together that such a sudden 
improvement of portrait-painting should be put down ; since neither 
tine perceptions applied to coarse materials, nor fine materials sub- 
initted to coarse perceptions, could yield results so admirable. 
Which, then, comes first, a general improvement in the aspects of 
the age, or a particular improvement in the faculties of its artists ? 
Weill, in questions of this kind, to trace the relations of cause and 
etfect, or determine the proportions between one cause and another, 
is hard if not impossible. The most that criticism can safely do is 
to note such social facts as seem proper to have caused, or inspired, 
those effects in art which are before it, and then to leave them to the 
reflections of the student, both as to their origin, which is neces- 
sarily gradual, and their influence, which is necessarily subtle. Now 
facts in the life of this age there are, cireumstances however arising 
there can be discerned in it, of which criticism can aver that they do 
seem to have been calculated both for helping the artist to unusually 
favourable materials, and for cultivating his perceptions to do the 
materials justice. For one thing, among those classes who give por- 
trait-painters their employment, it is an age of peculiarly vivacious, 
observant, and developed social intercourse. Tor another thing, it is 
an age when family life, among the members of this society, is held 
in- peculiar honour, and when the domestic virtues and graces are 
much practised, especially by women. For two things more, both 
pretty direct consequences of the above, it is an age when the beauty 
of women is extraordinarily celebrated, and has extraordinary power 
upon the community ; and one when children come more into the 
familiarity and regard of their elders than they have done in any 
previous organisation of wealthy society. None of these cireum- 
stances, I think, will be denied concerning the age of George the 
Third; none of them distinguished in an equal degree the previous or 
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the succeeding age; and all of them are of a nature to make for 
the advantage of portrait-painting. 

A spirit of intimate and alert social observation, a spirit of enthusi- 
astic and penetrating interest in persons, seems to be of the very 
essence of portrait-painting, which undertakes to depict the cha- 
racter in the features. And surely no age ever more abounded 
in that spirit than the age of which the movements are on record in 
the familiar pages of Walpole, Boswell, Madame d’Arblay, Mrs. 
Piozzi, and the rest; the age of memoirs and correspondence ; the 
age which claimed for club-mectings and tea-parties all the best 
that its stoutest and most influential intellect, Johnson, had to give ; 
the age of personal ascendancy and personal controversy both in 
politics and in literature, when the governing and the intellectual 
classes went to and fro under the public eye, eating, drinking, 
intriguing, arguing, chatting, in a constant, close, and highly 
developed intercourse such as their numbers then permitted, but 
as has since become impossible. It cannot be doubted that amidst 
this movement, Reynolds, acquainted with every one, interested in 
every one, liked by every one, the greatest diner-out in a generation 
of diners-out, and particularly appreciating this circumstance in the 
life of his age, derived from his genius for society no small nor 
ineffectual portion of his genius for his art. 

As to the family feeling of this age, we know how that had come 
to be one of the strong points of the aristocracy who governed 
England, and almost were England, in the age. Family pride and 
pride of country made up the bulk of the civic equipment of the 
caste ; and family pride carried along with it the ideal, and to no 
inconsiderable extent the virtue, of family purity. Like other ideals, 
this one indeed covered abundance of derelictions ; it permitted in 
the men a licence abundantly gross; but the women it kept pure ; 
the ideal of the caste it truly was, and not a pretence, just as a virtue 
of the Court it was, and one which reconciled the country when the 
Court polities were most unpopular. Under its predominance the 
womankind grew up sweet and fair. If it was the family pride 
which gave the demand for portrait-painting in England its extent 
and persistency, nothing contributed more than the family purity to 
make that demand worth supplying. What a momentous difference 
is made by the mere prevalence of this ideal, between the school ot 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, and the previous school of Lely 
in England and the contemporary schools of the Vanloos or of Nattier 
in France! Beauty under Charles the Second and Lewis the Fifteenth 
is mercenary, immodest, and ignoble, or what there is of shamefast and 
honourable beauty gets absorbed under the ideal of the other. Beauty 
under George the Third is shamefast, honourable, noble, and pure, 
or under the ideal set by these orders of beauty the mercenary and 
immodest orders are absorbed. For nothing is more to be observed 
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in the art of the group before us than that, although a large part of 
their custom arose, in fact, out of masculine derelictions from the 
domestic ideal, and though the names of a Kitty Fisher, a Nelly 
O’Brien, a Mrs. Baddely, or Madame Baccelli, fill great part of their 
sitters’ lists, yet beauty of this mettle does not dictate but accepts 
the ideal of the time; and in the hands of these masters it is vice 
that wears the looks of virtue, not virtue the looks of vice. In 
literature the domestic ideal is asserted, the family virtues enjoined, 
with still greater force; but the testimony of art is more to be 
trusted, because in moral matters art expresses rather the involun- 
tary tendency of the imagination, literature the deliberate preferences 
of opinion. But an age has sometimes its incidental and unde- 
liberate utterances of literature, in which we may be sure that the 
heart speaks. Low then, incredulity might ask, about Wilkes and 
a certain Essay on Woman? Well, Wilkes and the infamies of 
Medmenham count with other instances against our ideal; but all 
such disappear under the mass of instances that count for it. Of 
these Reynolds himself supplies one of the most beautiful and 
unaffected, in the character which he wrote of one of his sitters, 
Mrs. Parker of Saltram, after her death. But the most significant, 
the most unaffected, the most heartfelt expression by far of what the 
uge expected and received from its women, and one which most 


likely served Reynolds for model, is supplied straight from life by 
Edmund Burke, here as always the noblest spokesman of his genera- 
tion. I speak of that character of his wife of which the clauses, so 
full of contained emotion, are familiar to every reader :— 


‘* She is handsome, but it is a beauty not arising from features, from com- 
plexion, or from ,shape; she has all three ina high degree, but it is not by 
these she touches an heart; it is all that sweetness of temper, benevolence, 
innocence and sensibility which a face can express, that forms her beauty. 
She has a face that just raises your attention at first sight, it grows on you every 
moment, and you wonder it did no more than raise your attention at first. 
Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe you when she pleases; they command 
like a good man out of office, not by authority but by virtue. Her features are 
not perfectly regular; that sort of exactness is more to be praised than loved ; 
for itis never animated. Her stature is not tall; she is not made to be the 
admiration of everybody, but the happiness of one. . . . . Her smiles 
are inexpressible. Her voice is a low, soft music, not formed to rule in public 
assemblies, but to charm those who can distinguish a company from a crowd ; 
it has this advantage, you must be close to her to hearit. To describe her body 
describes her mind; one is the transcript of the other. Her understanding is 
not shown in the variety of matters it exerts itself on, but in the goodness of 
the choice she makes. She does not display it so much in saying or doing 
striking things as in avoiding such as she ought not to say or do. She discovers 
the right and wrong of things not by reasoning but sagacity. . . . . 
No person of so few years can know the world better; no person was ever less 
corrupted by that knowledge. Her politeness seems to flow rather from a 
natural disposition to oblige, than from any rules on the subject; and, there- 
fore never fails to strike those who understand good breeding and those who do 


” 
° . . . 
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As to the splendour of women’s physical beauty in the age, and its 
power upon society, we have only to think of the series of radiant 
figures whom people have not yet done talking about, from the Gun- 
ning sisters in the closing years of George the Second to the Duchesses 
of Rutland and Devonshire ruling fashion and politics five and 
thirty years afterwards in the rivalry of their charms; we have only 
to remember a Lady Sarah Lennox, a Mrs. Crewe, a Mrs. Gwynne, 
or the beautiful daughter of the Bath musician, afterwards Mrs, 
Sheridan ; or the generations of actresses that stormed and held the 
town, from brilliant Peg Woffington to stately Mrs. Siddons; or 
Emma Lady Hamilton, who from servant-maid to ambassadress 
played all parts with the versatility of genius and in the triumph of 


oveliness, and whose face was Romney’s best inspiration; we have 
lovel , and wl f to , 

only to call up these and a hundred other smiling phantoms to be 
assured that, in this class of facts at least, the age was a very 


bountiful one to its artists. 

Lastly, as to the children, whom the same Edmund Burke loved 
so well to romp with and amuse. TI have tried in another place’ te 
show how this order of beings, which in the main had hitherto been 
overlooked or slighted by literature, and which. art had cared for 
indeed, but chiefly in a mythological or emblematical sense, was in 
the eighteenth century, and in England, first found out for what it 
really is, and made much of on that account. The age of childhood 
is without pity; that age loves nothing, says La Fontaine, himself 
writing for children. Fifty years later our poets begin to celebrate 
the charms of childhood naturally and affectionately ; our novelists 
even to attend a little to the miniature folk as well as to the grown up; 
and presently the market is filled with moral tales and improving 
treatises, written by judicious matrons to entertain and edify the 
order. Its importance grows at all points. Above all, the whole- 
some family and country life of many among the governing classes 
admits it to privileges, companionships, recreations, that redound to 
its happiness, loveableness, and beauty ; and of these qualities the art 
of the portrait-painter is the first and best exponent. 

Taken, then, for all in all, and in connection with some facts that 
lie on the surface of their own and their age’s history, we shall con- 
clude that this school of portrait-painters owe to nature not only their 
existence in the first place, but their greatness in the second. Toa 
well-directed study of precedents let a fair share of their perfections 
be assigned, still the radical part remains for the student to distribute 
as he can between the two spontaneous sources of social inspiration 
and private gifts. StipNEY CoLviy. 

(1) “Children in Italian and English Design: an Essay.’’ London: Seeley. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 











M. VICTOR HUGO’S NEW ROMANCE! 


“ History has its truth, Legend has its truth. Legendary truth is 
of a different nature from historic truth. Legendary truth is inven- 
tion with reality for result. For the rest history and legend have 
the same aim—to paint under the man of a day eternal humanity.” 
These words from his new and latest work (ii. 81) are a repetition of 
what Victor Hugo had already said in the introduction to his memor- 
able Legend of the Ages. But the occasion of their application is far 
more delicate. Poetry lends itself naturally to the spacious, distant, 
vague, highly generalised way of present real events. A prose 
romance, on the other hand, is of necessity abundant in details, in 
special circumstances, in particularities of time and place. This 
leaves all the more room for historic error, and historic error in a 
work of imagination dealing with actual and known occurrences is 
obviously mortal, not only to legendary truth, but to legendary beauty 
and poetic impressiveness. And then the pitfalls which lie about the 
feet of the Frenchman who has to speak of 1793,—the terrible year 
of the modern epoch. The delirium of the Terror haunts most of 
the revolutionary historians, and the choicest examples in all litera- 
ture of bombast, folly, emptiness, political immorality, inhumanity, 
formal repudiation of common sense and judgment, are to be found 
in the rhapsodies which men of letters, some of them men of emi- 
nence, call histories of the Revolution, or lives of this or that actor 
in it. It was hardly a breach, therefore, of one’s allegiance to 
Hugo’s superb imaginative genius, if one had misgivings as to the 
result of an attempt, even in his strong hands, to combine legend 
with truth on a disastrous field in which grave writers with all 
academic solemnity had so prodigiously confounded truth with the 
falsest kind of legend. The theme was so likely to emphasise the 
defects incident to his mighty qualities; so likely to provoke an 
exaggeration of those mannerisms of thought no less than of phrase, 
which though never ignoble nor paltry, yet now and then take some- 
thing from the incomparable loftiness and sincerity of the writer's 
work. Wisdom, however, is justified of her children, and M. Hugo’s 
genius has justified his choice of a difficult and perilous subject. 
Quatrevingt-treize is a monument of its author’s finest gifts, and 
while those who are happily endowed with the capacity of taking 
delight in nobility and beauty of imaginative work will find them- 
selves in possession of a new treasure, the lover of historic truth 
who hates to see abstractions passed off for actualities and legend 


(1) Quatrevingt-treize. Premier Récit.—La Guerre Civile. Paris: Michel Lévy. 1874. 
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erected in the place of fact, escapes with his praiseworthy sensibili- 
ties almost unwounded. 

The historic interlude at the beginning of the second volume is 
undoubtedly open to criticism from the political student’s point of 
view. Asa sketch of the Convention, the scene of its sittings, the 
mad stormful dramas that were enacted there one after another for 
month after month, the singular men who one after another rode 
triumphant upon the whirlwind for a little space, and were then 
mercilessly in an instant swept into outer .darkness, the commoner 
men who cowered before the fury of the storm, and were like 
“smoke driven hither and thither by the wind,” and laboured hard 
upon a thousand schemes for human improvement, some admirable, 
others mere phrensy, while mobs filed in and daneed mad carma- 
enoles before them—all this is a magnificent masterpiece of accu- 
rate, full, vivid description. To the philosophy of it we venture 
to demur. The mystic, supernatural view of the French Revolu- 
tion, which is so popular among French writers who object to the 
supernatural and the mystical everywhere else, is to us a thing 
most incredible, most puerile, most mischievous. People talk of 
93, as a Greek tragedian treats the Tale of Troy divine, or the 
terrible fortunes of the house of Atreus, as the result of dark 
invincible fate, as the unalterable decree of the immortal gods. 
Even Victor Hugo’s strong spirit does not quite overmaster the 
demoralising doctrine of a certain revolutionary school, though he 
has the poet’s excuse. Thus, of the Convention :— 


‘Minds alla prey to the wind. But this wind was a wind of miracle and 
portent. To be a member of the Convention was to be a wave of the ocean. 
And this was true of its greatest. The force of impulsion came from on high. 
There was in the Convention a will, which was the will of all, and yet was the 
will of noone. It was an idea, an idea resistless and without measure, which 
breathed in the shadow from the high heayens. We call that the Revolution. 
As this idea passed, it threw down one and raised up another ; it bore away 
this man in the foam, and broke that man to pieces upon the rocks. The idea 
knew whither it went, and drove the gulf of waters before it. To impute the 
revolution to men is as one who should impute the tide to the waves. The 
revolution is an action of the Unknown. . . . Itis a form of the abiding 
phenomenon that shuts us in on eyery side and that we call Necessity. . . 
In presence of these climacteric catastrophes which waste and vivify civilisation, 
one is slow to judge detail. To blame or praise men on account of the result, 
is as if one should blame or praise the figures on account of the total. That 
which must pass passes, the storm that must blow blows. The eternal serenity 
does not suffer from these boisterous winds. Above revolutions truth and 
justice abide, as the starry heaven abides above the tempests.”—(ii. 57-9.) 


As a lyric passage, full of the breath of inspiration ; as history, 
superficial and untrue; as morality, enervating and antinomian. 
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The author is assuredly far nearer the mark in another place when 
he speaks of ‘“ that immense improvisation which is the French Revo- 
lution’ (ii. 145)—an improvisation of which every step can be 
rationally explained. 


This is no more than an interlude, and needs no words further. 
Victor Hugo only surveys the events of ’93 as a ficld for the 
growth of types of character. His instinct as an artist takes him 
away from the Paris of 93, where the confusion, uproar, human 
phrensy, leave him no background of nature, with her fixity, stern- 
ness, indifference, sublimity. This he found in La Vendée, whose 
vast forests grow under the pencil of this master of all the more 
terrible and majestic effects of the world outside humanity into a 
picture hardly less sombre and mighty in its impressiveness than 
the ever-memorable ocean pieces of the Toilers of the Sea. Tf the 
waves are appalling in their agitation, their thunders, their sterility, 
the forest is appalling in its silence, its dimness, its rest, and the 
invisibleness of the thousand kinds of life to which it gives a 
shelter. If the violence and calm and mercilessness of the sea 
penetrated the romance of eight years ago with transcendent fury, 
so does the stranger, more mysterious, and in a sense even the more 
inhuman life of the forest penetrate the romance of this month. 


From the opening chapter down to the very close, even while the 
interlude takes us for a little while to the Paris café where Danton, 
Robespierre, and Marat sit in angry counsel, even while we are on 
the sea with the royalist Marquis and Halmalo, the reader is subtly 
haunted by the great Vendean woods, their profundity, their mystery. 
their tragic and sinister beauties. 


‘‘ The forest is barbarous. 

‘The configuration of the land counsels man in many an act. More than 
we suppose, itis his accomplice. In the presence of certain savage land- 
scapes, you are tempted to exonerate man and blame creation ; you feel a silent 
challenge and incitement from nature; the desert is constantly unwholesome 
for conscience, especially for a conscience without light. Conscience may be a 
giant; that makes a Socrates or a Judas: it may be a dwarf; that makes Atreus 
or Judas. The puny conscience soon turns reptile; the twilight thickets, the 
brambles, the thorns, the marsh waters under branches, make for it a fatal 
haunting place; amid all this it undergoes the mysterious infiltration of ill 
suggestions. The optical illusions, the unexplained images, the scaring hour, 
the scaring spot, all throw man into that kind of affright, half-religious, half- 
brutal, which in ordinary times engenders superstition, and in epochs of 
violence, savagery. Hallucinations hold the torch that lights the path to 
murder. There is something like vertigo in the brigand. Nature with her 
prodigies has‘a double effect; she dazzles great minds, and blinds the duller 
soul. When man is ignorant, when the desert offers vis'ons, the obscurity of 
the solitude is added to the obscurity of the intelligence; thence in man comes 
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the opening of abysses. Certain rocks, certain ravines, certain thickets, 
certain wild openings of the evening sky through the trees, drive man towards 
mad or monstrous exploits. We might almost say that some places are 
criminal,”’-—‘i. 114-6.) 


With La Vendée for background, and some savage incidents of 
the bloody Vendean war for external machinery, Victor Hugo has 
realised his conception of ’93 in three types of character ; Lantenac, 
the royalist marquis; Cimourdain, the puritan turned Jacobin ; and 
Gauvain, for whom one can as yet find no short name, he belonging 
to the millenarian times. Lantenac, though naturally a less original 
creation than the other two, is still an extremely bold and striking 
figure, drawn with marked firmness of hand, and presenting a 
thoroughly distinct and coherent conception. It is a triumph of the 
poetic or artistic part of the author’s nature over the merely political 
part that he should have made even his type of the old feudal order 
which he execrates so bitterly, a heroic, if ever so little also a diabolie, 
personage. There is everything that is cruel, merciless, unflinching, 
in Lantenae; there is nothing that is mean or insignificant. A 
gunner at sea by inattention to the lashing of his gun, causes an accident 
which breaks the ship to pieces, and then he saves the lives of the crew 
by hazarding his own life to secure the wandering monster. Lantenac 
decorates him with the cross of Saint Lewis for his gallantry, and 
instantly afterwards has him shot for his carelessness. He burns 
homesteads and villages, fusillades men and women, and makes the 
war 2 war without quarter or grace. Yet he is no swashbuckler of 
the melodramatic stage. There is a fine reserve, a brief gravity, in 
the delineation of him, his clear will, his quickness, his intrepidity, 
his relentlessness, which make of him the incarnation of aristocratic 
coldness, hatred, and pride. One would guillotine Lantenae with 
exquisite satisfaction, and yet he does not make us ashamed of man- 
kind. Into his mouth, as he walks about his dungeon, impatiently 
waiting to be led out to execution, Victor Hugo has put the 
aristocratic view of the Revolution. Some portions of it would fit 
wmazingly well into M. Renan’s notions about the moral and 
intellectual reform of France. Here is an extract; it would lose 
too much by translation into a language in which the delicate niecties 
of spite and vituperation have not been cultivated with such success 
and infinite polish as in France :-— 


‘* J’ai crié aussi dans mon temps; j’ai été aussi béte que vous. 


‘*Mais pas aussi méchant. On parlait pour parler. Il y avait aussi la 
mutinerie des enquétes et des requétes, et puis ces messieurs les philosophes 
sont venus, on a brilé les écrits au licu de briler les auteurs, les cabales de la 
cour s’en sont mélées; ily a eu tous ces benéts, Turgot, Quesnay, Malesherbes, 


les physiocrates, et cuetera, et le grabuge a commence. ‘Tout est venu des 
) > ’ g a 
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écrivailleurs et des rimailleurs. L’Encyclopédie! Diderot! d’Alembert! Ah! 
les méchants bélitres! Un homme bien né comme ce roi de Prusse, ayoir donné 
la dedans! Moi, j’eusse supprimé tous les gratteurs de papier. Ah! nous 
étions des justiciers, nous autres. On peut voir ici sur le mur la marque des 
roues @’écartélement. Nous ne plaisantions pas. Non, non, point d’écrivas- 
siers! Tant quwil y aura des Arouét, il y aura des Marat. Tant quwil y aura 
des grimauds qui griffonnent, il y aura des gredins qui assassinent ; tant qu'il y 
aura de l’encre, il y aura de la noirceur; tant que la patte de Vhomme tiendra 
la plume de Voie, les sottises frivoles engendreront les sottises atroces. Les 
livres font les crimes. Le mot chimére a deux sens, il signifie réye, et il 
signifie monstre. Comme on se paye de billevesées! Qu’est-ce que vous nous 
chantez avec vos droits? Droitsde Phomme! Droits du peuple! Cela est-il 
ussez creux, assez stupide, assez imaginaire, assez vide de sens! Moi, quand 
je dis: Hayoise, sceur de Conan II, apporta le comté de Bretagne a Hoél, 
comte de Nantes et de Cornouailles, qui laissa le troéne 4 Alain Fergant, oncle 
de Berthe, qui épousa Alain le Noir, seigneur de la Roche-sur-Yon, et en eut 
Conan le Petit, aieul de Guy ou Gauyain de Thouars, notre ancétre, je dis une 
chose claire, et voila un droit. Mais vos dréles, vos marauds, vos croquants, 
quwappellent-ils leurs droits? Le déicide et le régicide. Si ce n’est pas hideux! 
Ah! les maroufles ! 


‘** Ah! je ne sais pas comment tout cela finira ; mais messieurs yos amis sont 
de fiers misérables. Ah! oui, c’est beau, j’en tombe @accord, les progrés sont 
superbes, on a supprimé dans l’'armée la peine de la chopine d’eau infligée trois 
jours consécutifs au soldat ivrogne ; on a le maximum, la Convention, l’évéque 
Gobel, monsieur Chaumette et monsieur [lébert, et l'on extermine en masse 
tout le passé, depuis la Bastille jusqu’a Palmanach. On remplace les saints 
par les légumes. Soit, messieurs les citoyens, soyez les maitres, regnez, prenez 
vos aises, donnez-vous-en, ne yous génez pas. Tout cela n’empéchera pas que 
la religion ne soit la religion, que la royauté n’emplisse quinze cents ans de 
notre histoire, et que la vieille scigneurie francaise, méme décapitée, ne soit 
plus haute que vous. Quant 4 vos chicanes sur le droit historique des races 
royales, nous en haussons les épaules. Chilpéric, au fond, n’était qu’un moine 
appelé Daniel: ce fut Rainfroy qui inyenta Chilpéric pour ennuyer Charles 
Martel; nous savons ces choses-la aussi bien que yous. Ce n’est pas la question. 
La question est ceci: étre un grand royaume ; étre la vieille France, ¢tre ce pays 
d’arrangement magnifique, ot l’on considére premitrement la personne sacrée 
des monarques, seigneurs absolus de VEtat, puis les princes, puis les officiers 
de la couronne, pour les armes sur terre et sur mer, pour lartillerie, direction 
et surintendance des finances.” 


‘Voila qui était beau et noblement ordonné; yous l’avez détruit. Vous 
avez détruit les provinces, comme de lamentables ignorants que yous étes, sans 
méme yous douter de ce que c’était que les provinces. Le génie de la France 
est composé du génie méme du continent, et chacune des provinces de France 
représentait une vertu de lEurope; la franchise de Allemagne était en 
Picardie, la générosité de la Suéde en Champagne, l'industrie de la Hollande 
en Bourgogne, l’activité de la Pologne en Languedoe, la grayité de l Espagne 
en Gascogne, la sagesse de I'Italie en Provence, la subtilité de la Gréce en 
Normandie, la fidélité de la Suisse en Dauphiné. Vous ne sayiez rien de tout 
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cela; yous avez cassé, brisé, fricassé, démoli, et vous avez été tranquillement 
des bétes brutes. Ah! vous ne youlez plus avoir de nobles! Eh bien, yous 
n’en aurez plus.” —(ill. 240-5.) 

If the Breton aristocrat of ’93 was fearless, intrepid, and without 
mercy in defence of God and the King—and his qualities were 
all shared, the democrat may love to remember, by the Breton 
peasant, whether peasant follower or peasant leader—the Jacobin 
was just as vigorous, as intrepid, as merciless in defence of his 
Republic. ‘“ Pays, Patrie,” says Victor Hugo, in words which 
perhaps will serve to describe many a future passage in French 
history, “ces deux mots résument toute la guerre de Vendée; 
querelle de Vidée locale contre Vidée universelle ; paysans contre 
patriotes” (ii. 17). Certainly the Jacobins were the patriots of that 
era, the deliverers of France from something like that process of 
partition which farther cast was consumm: rs in this very 793. We 
do not mean the handful of odious miscreants who played fool and 
demon in turns in the insurrectionary Commune and elsewhere: such 
men as Collot d’Herbois, or Carrier, or Panis. The normal Jacobin 
was a remarkable type. He has been excellently described by 
M. Louis Blane as something powerful, original, sombre; _ half 
agitator and half statesman; half puritan and half monk; half 
inquisitor and half tribune. These words of the historian are the 
exact prose version of the figure of Cimourdain, the typical Jacobin 
of the poet. ‘‘ Cimourdain was a pure conscience, but sombre. He 
had in him the absolute. He had been a priest, and that is a serious 
thing. Man, like the sky, may have a dark serenity; it is enough 
that something should have brought night into his soul. Priesthood 
had brought nig into Cnet. He who has been a priest 
is one still. What brings night upon us may leave the stars with us. 
Cimourdain was full of virtues, full of truths, but they shone in the 
midst of darkness” (i. 232). If the aristocrat had rigidity, so had 
the Jacobin. ‘ Cimourdain had the blind certitude of the arrow, 
which only sees the mark and makes for it. In revolution, nothing 
so formidable as the straight line. Cimourdain strode forward with 
fatality in his step. He believed that in social genesis the very 
extreme point must always be solid ground, an error peculiar to minds 
that for reason substitute logic” (i. 236). And so forth, until the 
character of the Jacobin lives for us with a precision, a fulness, a 
naturalness, such as neither Carlyle nor Michelet nor Quinet has 
been able to clothe it with, though these too have the sacred illumi- 
nation of genius. Victor Hugo’s Jacobin is a poetic creation, yet 
the creation only lies .in the vivid completeness with which the 
imagination of a great master has realised to itself the traits and life 


(1) In ecorrcboration of this view of the Vendcan rising as democratic, see Mortimer 
Teanaus, Ist. de la Terrenr, vo’. vi. Uk. 30. 
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of an actual personality. It is not that he has any special love for 
his Jacobin, but that he has the poet’s eye for types, polities apart. 
He sees how much the aristocrat, slaying hip and thigh for the King, 
and the Jacobin, slaying hip and thigh for the Republic, resembled 
one another. ‘ Let us confess,” he says, “ these two ‘men, the 
Marquis and the priest [Lantenac and Cimourdain], were up to a 
certain point the self-same man. The bronze mask of civil war has 
two profiles, one turned towards the past, the other towards the 
future, but as tragic the one as the other. Lantenae was the first of 
these profiles, Cimourdain was the second; only the bitter rictus of 
Lantenac was covered with shadow and night, and on the fatal brow 
of Cimourdain was a gleaming of the dawn”’ (ii. 258). 

And let us mark Victor Hugo’s signal distinction in his analysis 
of character. It is not mere vigour of drawing, nor acuteness of 
perception, nor fire of imagination, though he has all these gifts in a 
singular degree, and truest of their kind. But then Scott had them 
too, and yet we feel in Victor ILugo’s work a seriousness, a signifi- 
cance, a depth of tone, which never touches us in the work of his 
famous predecessor in romance, delightful as the best of that work 
is. Balfour of Burley, for instance, is one of Seott’s most com- 
manding figures, and the stern Covenanter is tolerably nearly in the 
same plane of character as the stern heroic Jacobin. Yet Cimourdain 
impresses us more profoundly. He is as natural, as human, as 
readily conceivable, and yet he produces something of the subtle 
depth of effect which belongs to the actor in a play of Auschylus. 
Why is this? Because Hugo makes us conscious of that tragedy 
of temperament, that sterner Necessity of character, that supreme 
compulsion of circumstance, which is the modern and_ positive 
expression for the old destiny of the Greeks, and which in some 
expression or other is now an essential element in the highest pre- 
sentation of human life. Here is not the Unknown. On the con- 
trary, we are in the very heart of science ; tragedy to the modern is 
not Tbxy, but a thing of cause and effect, invariable antecedent and 
invariable consequent. It is the presence of this tragic force under- 
lying action, that gives to all Hugo’s work its lofty quality, its 
breadth, and generality, and fills both it, and us who read, with pity 
and gravity and an understanding awe. 

The action is this. Cimourdain had the young Gauvain to train 
from his earliest childhood, and the pupil grew up with the same 
rigid sense of duty as the master, though temperament modified its 
form. When the Revolution came, Gauvain, though a noble, took 
sides with the people, but he was not of the same spirit as his 
teacher. “The Revolution,” says Victor Hugo, “by the side of 
youthful figures of giants, such as Danton, Saint-Just, and Robes- 
pierre, has young ideal figures, like Hoche and Marceau. Gauvain 
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was one of these figures”’ (ii. 144). Cimourdain has himself named 
delegate from the Committee of Public Safety to the expeditionary 
column of which Gauvain is in command. The warmth of affection 
between them was undiminished, but difference in temperament 
bred difference in their principles. They represented, as the author 
says, with the admirable candour of the poet, the two poles of the 
truth; the two sides of the inarticulate, subterranean, fatal con- 
tention of the year of the Terror. Their arguments with one 
another make the situation more intelligible to the historic student, 
as they make the characters of the speakers more transparent for 
the purposes of the romance. 
This is Cimourdain :— 


‘‘ Beware, there are terrible duties in life. Do not accuse what is not re- 
sponsible. Since when has the disorder been the fault of the physician? Yes, 
what marks this tremendous year is being without pity. Why ? Because it is the 
great revolutionary year. This year incarnates the revolution. The revolution 
has an enemy, the old world, and to that it is pitiless, just as the surgeon has 
an enemy, gangrene, and is pitiless to that. The revolution extirpates king- 
ship in the king, aristocracy in the noble, despotism in the soldier, superstition 
in the priest, barbarity in the judge, in a word whatever is tyranny in whatever 
is tyrant. The operation is frightful, the revolution performs it with a sure hand. 
As to the quantity of sound flesh that it requires, ask Boerhave what he thinks 
of it. What tumour that has to be cut out does not involve loss of blood? 

. . The revolution devotes itself to its fated task. It mutilates but it 
Saves. . . It has the past in its grasp, it will not spare. It makes in 
civilisation a deep incision whence shall come the safety of the human race. 
You suffer? No doubt. How long will it last? The time needed for the 
operation. Then you will live,” ete.—(ii. 208.) 


“One day,” he adds, “the Revolution will justify the Terror.” 
To which Gauvyain retorts thus :— 


‘* Fear lest the Terror be the calumny of the Revolution. Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity, are dogmas of peace and harmony. Why give them an aspect of 
alarm? What do weseek? To win nations to the universal republic. Then 
why inspire fright? Of what avail is intimidation ? It is wrong to do ill in 
order todo good. You do not pull down the throne to leave the scaffold stand- 
ing. Let us hurl away crowns, let us spare heads. The revolution is concord, 
not affright. Mild ideas are ill-served by men who do not know pity. Amnesty 
is for me the noblest word in human speech. I will shed no blood save at hazard 
of myown. . . In the fight let us be the enemies of our foes, and aftei 
the victory their brothers.—(ii. 210.) 


Thesetwo together, Cimourdainand Gauvain, makean ideal pair of the 
revolutionists of ’93 ; strip each of them of the beauty of character with 
which the poct’s imagination has endowed them, add instead passion, 
violence, envy, egoism, malice; then you understand how in the very 
face of the foreign enemy Gironde sharpened the knife for Mountain, 
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Hébertists screamed for the lives of Robespierrists, Robespierre struck 
off the head of Danton and the Dantonians, Thermidorians crushed 
Robespierre and Robespierrists. 

Victor Hugo has given to this typic historical struggle of ’93 the 
qualities of nobleness and beauty which art requires in dealing with 
real themes. Lantenac falls into the hands of the Blues, headed by 
Cimourdain and Gauvain, but he does so in consequence of yielding 
to a heroic and self-deyoting impulse of humanity. Cimourdain, 
true to his temperament, insists on his instant execution. Gauvain, 
true also to his temperament, is seized with a thousand misgivings, 
and there is no more ample, original, and masterly presentation of « 
case of conscience, that in civil war is always common enough, than 
the struggle through which Gauvain passes before he can resolve to 
deliver Lantenac. This pathetic debate—“the stone of Sisyphus, 
which is only the quarrel of man with himself’’—turns on the 
loftiest, broadest, most generous motives, touching the very bases 
of character, and reaching far beyond the issue of ’93. The 
political question is seen to be no more than a superficial aspect of 
the deeper moral question. Lantenac, the representative of the old 
order, had performed an exploit of signal devotion. Was it not well 
that one who had faith in the new order should show himself equally 
willing to cast away his life to save one whom self-sacrifice had 
transformed from the infernal Satan into the heavenly Lucifer ? 

‘**Gauvain saw in the shade the sinister smile of the sphinx. The situation 
was asort of dread crossway where the conflicting truths issued and confronted 
one another, and where the three supreme ideas of man stood face to face— 
humanity, the family, the fatherland. Each of the voices spoke in turn, and 
each in turn declared the truth. How choose? Each in turn seemed to hit 
the mark of reason and justice, and said, do that. Was that the thing to be 
done? Yes. No. Reasoning counselled one thing; sentiment another; the 
two counsels were contradictory. Reasoning is only reason; sentiment is often 
conscience ; the one comes from man, the other from a loftier source. That 1s 
why sentiment has less distinctness, and more might. Yet what strength in 
the severity of reason? Gauvain hesitated. His perplexity was so fierce. 
Two abysses opened before him. To destroy the marquis, or to save him ? 
Which of these two gulfs was duty ?” 

The whole scene (iii. 201—225) is a masterpiece of dramatic 
strength, sustention, and flexibility—only equalled by the dramatic 
vivacity of the scene in which Cimourdain sitting as judge, orders 
the prisoner to be brought forward, to his horror sees Gauvain 
instead of Lantenac, and then proceeds to condemn the man whom _ 
he loves best on earth to be taken to the guillotine. 





The tragedy of the story, its sombre tone, the overhanging 
presence of death in it, are prevented from being offensive to us by 
the variety of minor situation and subordinate character with which 
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the writer has surrounded the central figures. No writer living is 
so consummate a master of landscape, and besides the forest we here 
have an elaborate sea-piece, full of the weird, ineffable, menacing, 
gestion of the sea in some of her unnumbered moods ; and there is a 
scene of late twilight on a high solitary down over the bay of Mont 
Saint Michel to which a reader blessed with sensibility to the subtler 
impressions of landscape will turn again and again, as one visits 
again and again some actual prospect where the eye procures for the 
inner sense a dream of beauty and the incommensurable. Perhaps 
the palm for exquisite workmanship will be popularly given, and 
justly given, to the episode humorously headed The Massacre of 
Saint Bartholomew, at the opening of the third volume. It is the 
story of three little children, barely out of infancy, awaking, playing, 
eating, wondering, slumbering, in solitude through a summer day in 
an old tower. As a rule the attempt to make infancy interesting in 
literature ends in maudlin failure. But at length the painters have 
found an equal, or more than an equal, in an artist whose medium 
lends itself less easily than colour and form to the reproduction of 
the beauty and life of childhood. In his poetry Victor Hugo had 
already shown his passing sensibility to the pathos of the beginnings 
of our life; witness such pieces as Chose rue un Jour de Printemps, 
Les Paurres Gens, the well-known pieces in L’ Année Terrible, and a 
hundred other lively touches and fragments of supreme loveliness 
and penetrating sympathy. In prose it is a more difficult feat to 
collect the trivial details which make up the life of the tiny human 
animal into a whole that shall be impressive, finished, and beautiful. 
And prose can only describe by details enumerated one by one. This 
most arduous feat is now accomplished in the children’s summer day 
in the tower, and with enchanting success. Intensely realistic, yet 
the picture overflows with emotion—not the emotion of the mother, 
but of the poet. There is infinite tenderness, pathos, love, but all 
heightened at once and strengthened by the self-control of masculine 
force. A man writing about little ones seems able to place himself 
outside, and thus to gain more calmness and freedom of vision than 
the more passionate interest or yearning of women permits to them 
in this field of art. Not a detail is spared, yet the whole is full of 
delight and pity and humour. Only one lyric passage is allowed to 
poetise and accentuate the realism of the description. Georgette, 
some twenty months old, scrambles from her cradle and prattles to 
the sunbeam. 


sug- 


‘‘ What a bird says in its song, a child says in its prattle. ’Tis the same 
hymn ; a hymn indistinct, lisping, profound. The child has what the bird has 
not, the sombre human destiny in front of it. Hence the sadness of men as 
they listen, mingling with the joy of the little one as it sings. The sublimest 
canticle to be heard on earth is the stammering of the human soul on the lips 
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of infancy. That confused chirruping of a thought, that is as yet no more 
than an instinct, has in it one knows not what sort of artless appeal to the 
eternal justice; or is it a protest uttered on the threshold before entering in, 
a protest meek and poignant? This ignorance smiling at the Infinite com- 
promises all creation in the lot that shall fall to the weak defenceless being. 
Ill, if it shall come, will be an abuse of confidence. 

‘‘ The child’s murmuring is more and is less than words ; there are no notes, 
and yet it is a song; there are no syllables, and yet it is a language. 
This poor stammering is a compound of what the child said when it was an 
angel, and of what it will say when it becomes a man. The cradle has a 
Yesterday as the graye has a Morrow; the Morrow and the Yesterday mingle 
in that strange cooing their twofold mystery. a 

‘‘Her lips smiled, her eyes smiled, the dimples in her cheeks smiled. 
There came forth in this smile a mysterious welcome of the morning. The 
soul has faith in the ray. The heavens were blue, warm was the air. The 
fragile creature, without knowing anything, or recognising anything, or under- 
standing anything, softly floating in musings which are not thought, felt 
itself in safety in the midst of nature, among those good trees and that guileless 
greenery, in the pure and peaceful landscape, amid the rustle of nests, of flowing 
springs, of insects, of leaves, while over all there glowed the great innocency 
of the sun.””—(iii. 7-9.) 


As an eminent man has recently written about Wordsworth’s 
most famous Ode, there may be some bad philosophy here, but 
there is assuredly some noble and most touching poetry. 

If the carelessness of infancy is caught with this perfection of 
finish, there is a tragic companion piece in the horror and gnawing 
anguish of the wretched woman from whom her young have been 
taken—her rescue from death, her fierce yearnings for them like the 
yearnings of a beast, her brute-like heedlessness of her life and her 
body in the search. 

And so the poet conducts us along the strange excursive 
windings of the life and passion of humanity. The same hand 
which draws such noble figures as Gauvain—and the real Lanjuinais 
of history was fully as heroic and as noble as the imaginary Gauvain 
of fiction—is equally skilful in drawing the wild Breton beggar who 
dwells underground among the branching tree-roots; and the 
monstrous Imanus, the barbarous retainer of the Lord of the Seven 
Forests; and Radoub, the serjeant from Paris, a man of hearty 
oaths, hideous, heroic, humoursome, of a bloody ingenuity in combat. 
And the same hand which described the silent sundown on the sandy 
shore of the bay and the mysterious darkness of the forests and the 
blameless play of the little ones, gives us the prodigious animation 
of the night surprise at Dol, the furious conflict at La Tourgue, and 
perhaps most powerful of all, the breaking loose of the gun on the 
deck of the Cliymore. You may say that this is only melodrama ; 
but if we turn to the actual events of ’93, the melodrama of the 
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romancer will seem tame compared with the melodrama of the faithful 
chronicler. And so long as the narrative of melodramatic action is 
filled with poetry and beauty, there is no reproach in uncommon 
situation, in intense passion, in magnanimous or subtle motives that 
are not of every day. Of Hugo’s art we may say what Dr. Newman 
has said of something else: Such work is always open to criticism and 
it is always above it. 

There is poetry and beauty, no doubt, in the common lives about 
us, if we look at them with imaginative and sympathetic eye, and we 
owe much to the art that reveals to us the tragedy of the parlour 
and the frockcoat, and analyses the bitterness and sorrow and high 
passion that may underlie a life of outer smoothness and decorum. 
Still, criticism cannot accept this as the final and exclusive limitation 
of imaginative work. Art is nothing if not catholic and many- 
sided, and it is certainly not exhausted by mere domestic possibili- 
ties. For instance, Goethe’s fine and luminous feeling for practical 
life, which has given such depth of richness and wisdom to his best 
prose writing, fills us with a delightful sense of satisfaction and 
adequateness ; and yet why should it not leave us with a mind 
eagerly open for the larger and more inventive romance, in which 
nature is clothed with some of that awe and might and silent con- 
templation of the puny destinies of man, that used to surround 
the conception of the supernatural ? Victor Hugo seeks strong and 
extraordinary effects; he is a master of terrible image, profound 
emotion, audacious fancy ; but then these are as real, as natural, 
as true to fact, as the fairest reproduction of the moral poverties 
and meannesses of the world. And let it be added that while he 
is without a rival in the sombre mysterious heights of imaginative 
effect, he is equally a master in strokes of tenderness and the most 
delicate human sympathy. His last book seems to the present 
critic to contain pieces that surpass every other book of Hugo’s in 
the latter range of qualities, and not to fall at all short in the 
former. And so, in the words of the man of genius who last wrote 
on Victor Hugo in these pages, “As we pity ourselves for the loss 
of poems and pictures which have perished, and left of Sappho but a 
fragment and of Zeuxis but a name, so are we inclined to pity the 
dead who died too soon to enjoy the great works we have enjoyed. 
At each new glory that ‘swims into our ken,’ we surely feel that_it 
is something to have lived to see that too rise.” . 


Epiror. 

















THE INTERNAL WORKING OF RAILWAYS. 


1. 

Some time back, by means of inquiries undertaken at the request of 
Mr. Bass, the senior member for Derby, I discovered certain extra- 
ordinary facts relating to the extent to which railway servants 
are killed and injured annually in this country—facts which bear 
startling testimony to the terrible dangers of railway employment. 
That a thousand men should be stricken down every year engaged 
in an occupation essentially peaceful, an occupation which has con- 
tributed more to the advancement of all the peaceful arts than any 
other, might almost seem incredible, were it not established beyond 
all doubt. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company have 
not, to this day, ventured to dispute the statements I made respecting 
the number of accidents to their servants, and on these, it may be 
remembered, my calculations respecting the casualties on the railways 
of the whole kingdom were founded. I found that during the year 
1872, although this Company had only returned to the Board of 
Trade 39 fatal accidents and 73 casualties, involving injury more or 
less serious, as having occurred to their servants on their line, the actual 
facts were: 54 killed, and 1,367 injured. The Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company have close upon 14,000 men in their employ, but full 4,000 
of this number may be deducted for clerks and other officials, 
who never have to incur danger, so that, taking the number of 
out-door servants at 10,000, it will be seen that there was one 
killed to every 185 employed, and one injured to every seven 
employed. Reckoning the number of railway men on all the lines 
in the kingdom at 200,000, it may be safely inferred that 1,080 
men were killed in 1872, instead of 632, as given in the official 
returns, and 27,340 injured, instead of 1,395. So that nearly as 
many men were injured on the particular line referred to as the 
Board of Trade returns give for the whole kingdom. It may be 
added (as I pointed out in my report, published in the Times, 
December 20th, 1873) that the result of some investigations con- 
ducted by a Committee of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce 
strikingly bears out the correctness of my figures. If, therefore, 
the full penalty, viz., £20, prescribed by the Railways Regulation 
Act of 1871—34 & 35 Vic., cap. 783—for default in reporting acci- 
dents involving loss of life or personal injury were exacted in each 
of the cases of omission shown, no less a sum than £527,860 would 
accrue to the National Exchequer. It may be useful to draw 
attention to the fact that, whereas 590 lives are stated to have 
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been lost by shipwrecks and other casualties on our coasts in 1872, 
more than 1,000 railway men were killed. This, at least, shows 
that railway employment must be vastly more dangerous than the 
seaman’s vocation. It is not known how many persons were injured 
by casualties at sea in that year, but the number was probably a 
small one, for there are few circumstances connected with ship- 
wrecks which expose men to injuries of a temporary nature only. 

The inaction of the Board of Trade in regard to the remissness 
of railway companies in making out returns of accidents, notwith- 
standing the power conferred upon them by the Act referred to 
above, may be excused so far as the figures for 1872 are concerned, 
because, until the publication of my report, it had never been clearly 
shown that the returns were incomplete. Unfortunately, the Board 
of Trade have even now no means of checking these returns in all 
cases. They are able to find out instances where the companies omit 
to report accidents attended with loss of life, because the coroners 
furnish (in accordance with another provision of the Act mentioned) 
reports of all inquests held by them on the bodies of persons 
killed on the railway, but with regard to cases of injury they are 
quite in the dark unless the railway companies choose to enlighten 
them. Some days ago I had an interview with the chief officials 
of the Board of Trade, at their request, and suggested that they 
should appoint an agent to collect this information. This they 
objected to on the ground that it was not usual to do anything of 
the kind; and, moreover, that it would require the sanction of 
Parliament to allow of their appropriating public money for such a 
purpose. But surely the Board ought to possess power to incur any 
necessary expense in ascertaining whether the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament are being complied with? They however promised 
to give the matter some consideration. 

It will be remembered that soon after the Times published Mr. 
Bass’s letter on this subject it was announced that the Board of 
Trade having several times warned the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company that it would be necessary to take legal proceedings 
against them if they continued to make default in regard to their 
returns of accidents, had at last put several cases in the hands of 
the solicitor to the Treasury, with instructions to press for penalties. 
Yet a few weeks afterwards it was stated in the Manchester papers 
that the Board had withdrawn all the summonses taken out, for 
reasons which did not transpire. At the interview above mentioned, 
I was informed that the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
had written to Mr. Fortescue, expressing great contrition for their 
offences, and promising that similar neglect in reporting accidents 
should not occur again. It was then considered unnecessary by the 
Board of Trade officials to press for penalties, consequently further 
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proceedings were suspended. The correspondence which had taken 
place between the Company and the Board of Trade on this head, 
will, I was given to understand, be laid before Parliament on the 
first available opportunity. The withdrawal of the summonses 
against the Company has caused considerable surprise and dissatis- 
faction amongst the public, and it will be scarcely allayed by the 
publication of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company’s apology. 
To have pressed the actions and exacted the penalties in open court 
would undoubtedly have proved of great use as a warning to other 
railway companies, as well as a most salutary rebuke to that rail- 
way company whose remissness has been so clearly proved. It may 
be true, as the Board of Trade officials pointed out, that the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Company would not have cared anything about 
losing eighty pounds in the four cases of default, for which summonses 
were taken out against them ; but it is evident that the fines would 
have had some effect from the fact that the Company were most 
anxious that the actions should not be pressed; and it cannot be 
doubted that the shareholders would have been far from pleased 
at their money being wasted in consequence of the neglect described. 
But if the railway companies would not mind halaegs two or three 
hundred pounds now and then, a fine of more ihn: half a million 
of money would surely make an impression upon them. 

The question of compensation to servants for injuries, which has 
long been agitated by Mr. Bass with that kindly consideration for the 
welfare of the working classes that has always distinguished him, will 
be pressed upon the attention of Parliament during the coming session. 
It is true that accidents befall servants entirely through their own 
negligence, but cases of this kind are somewhat rare, and the majority 
of accidents to employés are undoubtedly traceable to faults on the 
part of the companies. If a man meet with injury through the 
imperfect arrangements of those who employ him, he has surely a 
moral claim upon them for compensation. I do not refer solely to 
accidents on railways; the observation applies also to casualties in 
workshops, occasioned by want of proper precautions on the part of 
the owners, though the latter are not only fewer in number but 
generally less severe than accidents on railways. In the half year, 
ending April 30th, 1873, there were 3,640 persons injured, and 162 
persons killed in the factories of the United Kingdom against nearly 
14,000 injured, and over 500 railway servants killed. <A very large 
number of children of railway men, who are thus left fatherless, 
become chargeable to the local rates, because the railway companies 
invariably refuse to do anything for them. Earl De La Warr moved 
in the House of Lords last year for a return showing the number of 
railway servants killed in 1872, and the amount of compensation 
awarded to their widows or representatives, but his lordship informed 
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me a short time back that the full particulars had not then been 
obtained, owing to the reluctance of the companies to furnish them. 

Before quitting this portion of the subject, I will briefly allude to 
observations that have been made by the Zimes, Pall Mall Gazette, 
and other papers, on my statements respecting the casualties to 
railway men. On Dec. 20th the Times said :— 


‘‘ Perhaps the gentleman who conducted the inquiry for Mr. Bass, and whose 
name and qualifications for the service are duly given, may have included in his 
reckoning certain casualties which would hardly be viewed as the result of 
railway accidents in the ordinary sense of the words. By a railway accident 
we mean, for the most part, an accident to a train on service, whereas there are 
many casualties to which railway servants are exposed which do not fall under 
that description. For instance, a man employed in a goods shed or an engine- 
house might easily come to harm, or while engaged in any of the thousand 
duties about the company’s premises unconnected with the immediate service 
of the line. Take, for example, the case of a stoker or a fireman fatally hurt 
by a locomotive not actually on duty. That, no doubt, would be an accident to 
a railway servant, but would it be a railway accident such as the company 
would be bound to report to the Board of Trade - ” 


Yes, it would; and the companies well know that they ought to 
report such casualties, because the Board of Trade have told them so 
on many occasions. <A short time back I had an opportunity of 
perusing a correspondence between the Board of Trade and the 
railways (furnished to Mr. Bass by Mr. Fortescue), which contained 


several copies of letters threatening to prosecute various railway 
companies for not reporting accidents to servants in no way connected 
with “trains on service,” as the Times suggests. Many of the news- 
papers have remarked that a great number of accidents included 
in my statement may have been mere scratches or bruises. The Pail 
Mall Gazette said, some weeks back :— 


‘The railway companies may allege that it was not the intention of the Act 
of Parliament to insist upon the return of every trifling bruise or scrape that 
may befall a railway servant in the course of his daily business; and though 
it might be answered that the provisions of a law passed to guarantee the 
public against the misdoings of powerful monopolies should not be pared away 
because the managers of the monopolies choose to assume that they are 
meddling with matters too trifling to be worth attention, it is possible that they 
may succeed at least in diminishing the damaging effect of the criticism con- 
tained in the statement of Mr. Phillips.” 

My reply to this suggestion has already been extensively cireu- 
My reply to this suggestion has already 1 t hh c 
lated. It is, that every one of the accidents involving injury only, 
which I mentioned, was of a sufficiently serious nature to incapacitate 
the sufferer from following his usual employment for several days, 
according to the evidence of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Com- 
pany’s doctors. Thirty-four of them, moreover, were described in 
the Company’s books as “permanent disablements,” cases in which 
the men were crippled for life. But perhaps the best answer to the 
suggestion oi the Pall Mall Gazette is the significant circumstance 
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that no reply has been attempted by the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Company, although my statements appeared some time before their 
chairman, Mr. Dugdale, addressed the late President of the Board of 
Trade in answer to his famous circular. This Company, it may be 
added, killed 66 servants, permanently disabled 35, and injured 
1,280 during the year 1873. 


Il. 


In discussing the causes of railway accidents, including those to 
officials, it is important to point out in the first place that the railway 
service is in a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition in nearly every 
respect. The train arrangements of the companies could scarcely, 
under any circumstances, be worse than they are now. Every train, 
from its starting to its destination, goes through a series of the most 
marvellous hairbreadth escapes; and if the travelling public only had 
an inkling of the pitfalls that beset them, comparatively few would 
venture from home. The real accidents, as has been said, are those 
which don’t happen. The causes of this extraordinary state of things 
seem to be—(1) insufficient accommodation; (2) want of proper 
appliances; (3) overwork, underpay, ill-treatment and insufficient 
training of servants; (4) the non-observance and impracticability of 
regulations. 

By insufficient accommodation is meant want of sidings of proper 
length and number, and the want of additional trunk lines. Our 
railways are at present thoroughly gorged with the traffic. The 
slow and fast trains travel on the same sets of metals, subjecting 
each to innumerable risks of collision. Any experienced engine- 
driver can tell of hundreds of cases in which his train has almost 
grazed the buffers of some goods engine just shunted with its train 
into a siding by the side of the main line. It is a fact that the 
majority of collisions occur between passenger trains and goods 
trains.. On many busy portions of railroad, trains are booked to 
follow cach other at intervals of two minutes. Thus, the slightest 
irregularity in the working of any of them throws the whole 
service completely out of gear, and renders anything like an 
adherence to booked times and arrangements utterly impossible. 
Admirable mechanical appliances will go far to prevent accidents ; 
but when the lines are too crowded, and no sort of system can be 
maintained in the working of traffic, it is quite impossible to alto- 
gether avoid them. If,a great many trains be timed to pass over a 
certain piece of line in quick succession, the slightest delay at any 
particular point will cause a great accumulation of traffic, until the 
sidings, being unable to hold all the trains, some of them must be 
allowed to run forward, even in front of an express; in which case, 
it any waggons happen to break away from the engine, or if the 
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engine itself should become disabled, a collision is almost inevitable. 
The Kirtlebridge collision occurred through a goods train cumbering 
the rails when a heavy express was due; likewise did the catastrophe 
at Abergele ; and very recently the collision on the North British 
Railway, by which sixteen persons were killed. A separation of the 
slow and quick traffic seems to be indispensable. The goods-traffic 
receipts of the railways of the whole kingdom have increased ten per 
cent. per week during the past twelve months; but the capital 
invested in railways has by no means increased in a proportionate 
ratio ; consequently the traffic has far outgrown the provision made 
to work it. Railway companies have certainly done something in 
the way of constructing extra sidings, and the enterprising Midland 
Company have gone so far as to project an additional main line in a 
busy part of their district; but, as a rule, things are allowed to drag 
on as best they may, without any material improvement. What the 
result must be, unless a radical change can be ere long effected, I 
hardly dare prophesy. No doubt the activity of commercial enter- 
prise has reached its maximum for the present, but when the next 
wave comes, and railway business is again vastly increased, we may 
expect a catalogue of disasters never before known. <Any great 
additional strain put upon the already greatly overtaxed resources of 
the railway companies will undoubtedly constitute the “last feather” 
which must inevitably break the back of the already overburdened 
railway “camel.” It is perhaps useless to expect joint-stock com- 
panies to give us the additional accommodation that is required ; 
they are naturally too eager for profit, to allow of their providing 
properly for public requirements. If the directors attempted to do 
full justice to the people, they would fail to satisfy their share- 
holders. The interests of the public and the interests of railway 
companies are only in a few cases identical, and the former are never 
studied unless they are compatible with the latter. A suggestion 
that the State should step in and construct additional lines for the 
convenience and safety of the public was made some time ago by 
Mr. Samuelson in the Times, and that journal, in reviewing the 
different bearings of this difficult question, pointed out that the 
companies might have strong grounds for objecting to such a course. 

‘*We should like to hear Sir D. Gooch or Mr. Moon on the point. They 
would perhaps urge that it was a little hard that they should be thus set aside 
after they had borne all the burden of the day. They would think, no doubt, 
that the experience they had acquired for themselves and for others ought not 
to be thus turned against them in the professed interests of the public. It 
would be a sad awakening for railway shareholders, who had fondly hoped that 
their property would soon be purchased by the State, if the State were to inter- 
vene, after all, not as a customer, but asa riyal.”’ 

A former chairman of the London and North-Western Railway, 
however, stated before the Committee of 1844 that he would prefer 
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opposition lines being made by the Government rather than by 
opposing companies, as in the latter case the old companies might 
be ruined ; but the State would never carry their opposition to this 
extent. The shares of a company may by the construction of com- 
peting lines become utterly worthless, and yet the shareholders 
‘annot claim compensation from their competitors. A Government, 
however, which made lines that competed with joint-stock railways 
would readily purchase them (if the holders wished to sell). This 
indeed would form, as Mr. Galt has ably pointed out, by far the best 
plan of the State acquiring control of the railways, that has yet 
been suggested. It is not for me to describe the enormous advan- 
tages that might be expected to flow from the State transfer of lines, 
because the subject has already been fully dealt with by Mr. Galt in 
the pages of the Fortnightly Review. Suffice it to say, that 
the only means of effectually relieving the great pressure now put 
upon our lines, and removing the danger of the system breaking 
down altogether with the most terrible results, is to largely increase 
the number of trunk railways as well as the accommodation gene- 
rally. It may be useful in the reference to the question of State 
interference or control, to call attention to the fact that whereas 
railway directors and managers profess to oppose on behalf of the 
shareholders such schemes as that just mentioned, we occasionally 
hear gentlemen supporting them who possess a vast stake in our 
railway system. As a case in point, it may be remarked that Mr. 
Bass, who holds £100,000 worth of stock in some of the principal 
railways, and who pays to railway companies weekly about £3,500 
for carriage of goods, &e., is entirely in favour of State purchase of 
railways; and quite willing to part with his shares without expecting 
double their present value, in accordance with the statements of 
railway officials. 

That the absence of proper appliances for working the traffic 
contributes largely to the occurrence of accidents, has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated of late by inspectors of the Board of Trade. 
It is clear that if the work to be performed be excessive, the absence 
of proper means of performing it will vastly increase the danger. 
By neglecting to universally adopt the block system, the companies 
throw away their only means of keeping the numerous trains from 
frequently coming into collision. The want of continuous breaks, 
giving to the officials in charge of trains the power of stopping 
them quickly, is also at times a source of great danger. Often when 
an engine-driver sees danger a-head he becomes paralysed with fear, 
and after closing the regulator, perhaps jumps off his engine. On 
the other hand, if he had at hand a lever, by moving which breaks 
could be applied to every wheel of his train, he would feel greater 
confidence in his position, and would be better able to meet the 
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difficulties of such an emergency. Passengers could then take their 
seats in a train with the full assurance that the driver would be 
cool and coilected in the presence of the greatest danger, and that 
nothing would be left undone to shield them from impending 
destruction. Many of the most terrible collisions that have occurred 
could have been either averted entirely, or rendered much less 
destructive by the use of continuous breaks. The railway companies 
excuse their inaction in regard to the adoption of these appliances, 
on the ground that there are several different systems of continuous 
breaks, and it is not known which is the best; but this is a very 
poor excuse, inasmuch as it és known that one or two of them 
—notably the American air-break and the German Heberlein system 
—have been used on foreign railways for some years with undoubted 
success. The block system is sometimes objected to on account of 
the vast expense its adoption involves; but it is scarcely necessary 
to remark that safety should be a paramount consideration. To 
establish this plan upon all the lines in the kingdom would entail a 
large additional outlay of capital; but the “ break-downs” and 
collisions of various kinds which occur at present must cost an 
enormous sum annually, and it is questionable whether it would not 
be a great saving in the end. It appears, from an interesting caleu- 
lation by Mr. Galt, published in the Fortnightly Review, that accidents 
to passengers only cost railway companies 22d. in every sovereign 
they expend, so that compensation claims can have little or no effect 
in causing them to take better precautions for the public safety. It 
therefore becomes necessary for Government to make all known aids 
to safety compulsory. This has been already suggested by Lord 
De La Warr, who introduced a bill into Parliament for the purpose of 
achieving the desired result a short time back; but it was unfortu- 
nately referred to a select committee, who reported that the com- 
panies were at present moving in the matter. As traffic increases, 
we may confidently expect an endless series of smashes on lines 
where the absolute block system is not in use. Signal boxes should 
be placed along all our most crowded lines at intervals of from two 
to four miles, and no train should be allowed, under any circum- 
stances whatever, to follow another past one of these stations until 
its predecessor has been signalled (by telegraph) as having passed 
the box a-head. An arrangement of this kind would also tend to 
prevent impunctuality; for whereas, at present, goods trains are 
kept waiting many hours at junctions or sidings for passenger trains 
to pass—thus disarranging the whole of the train service—it would 
then be possible to allow a goods train to go forward ten minutes in 
front of an express with perfect safety, because it would reach the 
next signal station and have time to shunt before the express followed 
it past the last box. The startling dangers to which passengers are 
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exposed from the present system of sending trains forward indis- 
criminately, scarcely preserving an interval of time or space between 
them at all, are only fully known to the railway officials." The use 
of locking bars would effectually prevent points from being shifted 
whilst trains are passing over them ; the adoption of Messrs. Saxby 
and Farmer’s admirable interlocking apparatus would prevent many 
mistakes in the movement of points and signals; and a plan of 
uncoupling wagons without going between them, would greatly 
conduce to the safety of railway men engaged in shunting opera- 
tions. Several inventions of the last-named class have been brought 
under the notice of railway managers, but they refuse to have any- 
thing to do with them. They say that it costs nothing to kill a 
man, but it would cost something to provide for his safety. The 
companies compel their men to incur all manner of dangers, their 
sidings being utterly insufficient to allow of guards waiting until 
wagons came to a complete standstill before uncoupling them. If 
they took the time over shunting operations that this would necessi- 
tate, the lines at some points would become entirely blocked ; and it 
would be impossible ever again to get them clear without a recur- 
rence to the present practice of “fly-shunting.”’ The managers 
know this very well, and yet they say that “ fly-shunting” is 
strictly prohibited. The majority of fatal accidents to servants, it 
may be added, occur whilst they are engaged in shunting operations. 
Excessive speed does not generally constitute a primary source of 
danger; but where all the working arrangements are in a state of 
confusion, accidents naturally prove much more destructive if the 
trains to which they occur happen to be running at very great speed. 
It becomes, however, in itself a source of great danger if persisted 
in over facing points, especially in very dry and frosty weather ; for 
it often happens that the signalman in a high box fails to give his 
lever a sufficiently sharp jerk to tighten the ronds and cranks under 
those conditions, and although the points may be in their proper 
position, the jolting of an express train passing over will at times 
(according to information which I have received from many points- 
men) jerk them far enough open for a pair of wheels to take the 
wrong side of the point-ends, with the usual terrible consequences. 
A well-trained pointsman can tell by the way in which the lever 
answers to his pull whether the machinery connecting it with the 
points is in a thoroughly safe condition or not; but it is an unfortu- 
nate fact that a very large number of these servants are very inefli- 
(1) Lieutenant-Colonel Hutchinson, in reporting the result of his inquiry into the 
circumstances attending a collision which occurred on the 11th December near Brandon 
station, on the Rugby and Birmingham section of the London and North-Western 
Railway, remarks:—“ The collision is one of those which are sure to occur again and 


again under certain conjunctures or circumstances where no means exist for securing a spare 
interval between following trains.” 
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ciently trained. The companies treat their men so inconsiderately 
that they are unable to keep them long in their employ. So many 
hundreds of servants are constantly leaving the service and new hands 
joining in their stead, that the latter have not time to thoroughly 
learn their duties. The low rate of wages paid also contributes to 
this inefficiency ; firstly, by causing an inferior class of men to seek 
employment on railways, and, secondly, by rendering the servants less 
anxious to properly discharge their responsible duties. If a man 
feels that he is badly remunerated for his work, it is scarcely to be 
expected that he will perform it with great care. It is quite a 
common occurrence for railwaymen to be required to work seven 
days for six days’ wages. The most wretched treatment may never 
cause them to be wilfully careless, but that it has an appreciable 
effect on the way in which they discharge their duties no reasonable 
person can doubt. Several railway chairmen, in reply to the recent 
circular of the Board of Trade, have stated that difficulty is ex- 
perienced in keeping up the staff of officials to a proper state of 
efficiency through the scarcity of labour and the high wages which 
prevail in manufacturing districts. The following extract from a 
letter, written by an old railway servant at Manchester, will throw 
some light upon the actual conduct of the companies in this matter :— 

“The wages of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company’s porters 
average 17s. for a week of 80 hours, Sunday duty included. This, I 
think, speaks for the service being short-handed . ... . As regards 
hours, passenger guards are working at the present time from 64 to 
84 per week, and last night I heard an old, experienced guard say 
that, rather than submit to the present working arrangements of the 
north-eastern division of the London and North-Western Railway, 
he would throw up his situation. Enginemen on passenger trains 
are loudly complaining of long hours. I have before me a report 
from Leeds of one man having worked 1312 hours in a week ; also a 
case of an engine-driver working 106 hours in one week lately ; and 
40 or 50 hours in two journeys, with only a few hours’ rest, is a 
common occurrence. <A goods guard told me this morning that he 
had lately worked 32} hours without rest, and he received the sum of 
12s. 6d., although his employers, in 1872, granted, as a concession, 
that ten hours should constitute a day, and afterwards men should 
receive overtime at the rate of eight hours per day.” 

The inefficiency which this outrageous system of over-working and 
under-paying servants causes is of various kinds; but so long as it 
exists in any form, the most faultless mechanical arrangements will 
be powerless to prevent accidents. Indeed, they may make matters 
worse by giving enginemen and other officials occupying similarly 
important positions a feeling of security, and putting them off their 
guard, when everything is thoroughly cnsecure and danger imminent. 
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Railway administrators have often condemned improved appliances 
on the ground that they have a tendency to cause the men to be less 
vigilant ; and the public little suspect what a terrible truth underlies 
their observations on this head. A signalman writes me, saying that 
he is stationed at a busy junction where he has between forty and 
fifty levers to attend to during the day, each of which requires 
moving every few minutes, besides fifteen single-needle instruments 
and many telegraph bells and indicators of different kinds. Some- 
times, when he has been on duty a great many hours, he scarcely 
knows what he is doing; so that after he has allowed a train to pass 
and signalled it on to the next station, it is possible he may quite 
Jorget that he has done so, and think that the signal, “Train on line,” 
refers to a preceding train. Before he has been fully able to collect 
his thoughts, perhaps an express passenger train becomes due to pass 
his box, which must on no account be delayed. He telegraphs to 
the next station for information, but the signalman there, being 
probably equally harassed and equally bewildered, he may receive no 
satisfactory reply, and in this dilemma, rather than delay the express 
and incur a heavy fine, he will allow it to rush forward. The driver, 
feeling that because the line is worked on the absolute block system 
he is perfectly safe, scarcely troubles himself to look ahead until he ap- 
proaches the next signal; consequently, if the preceding train should 
have broken down between the stations, a far more terrible collision 
ensues than if the block system were altogether unknown on the line. 
Again, a signalman who has not been well trained is very prone, I 
am told, to omit to raise his signal to danger immediately after a 
train has passed, and (in this way) allow another train to imme- 
diately follow it, with a result similar to that just described. 

Nearly all accidents at facing points are caused (signalmen them- 
selves inform’me) through the points not being properly worked. 
Points that are moved by levers fixed a considerable distance off, 
require a very sharp pull, or jerk, to move them over. If the first 
pull should not be sufficient to get the lever into its proper place, on 
account of an adverse change in the weather, a well-trained man will 
put it back to its original position, and give it a sharper pull, and he 
will repeat this several times, until he feels that the points are 
properly set for the next train. An ill-trained man, however, will 
pull his lever slowly over, by main force, tightening up the cranks 
and rods, but scarcely moving the points. Thus they may be (and I 
am informed often are) left half open to the destruction of the next 
train. Most signalmen entertain the opinion that it is quite possible 
to move points sufficiently whilst a train is passing over them, at the 
rate of fifty or sixty miles an hour, to turn part of it on to another 
set of metals. If an accident happens in consequence of facing 
points being jerked partly open during the passage of a train, as 
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described above, some portion of the machinery must necessarily 
become broken ; but if, on the other hand, the points are set free by 
the lever being moved, they will throw part of the train on to 
another line without sustaining any damage whatever. It has been 
urged by different authorities on railway questions that such a 
movement could not possibly be effected during the passage of an 
express train, because the length of the movable point rails is 
sometimes greater than the distance between the wheels of carriages, 
and in any case the movement would have to be effected in a fraction 
of a second. By means, however, of giving the lever a sharp jerk, 
the thin end of a point may, in the smallest fraction of time, be 
sprung open, an inch or so, as soon as the wheel then on it has traversed 
two-thirds of its length. This would be quite sufficient to allow of 
the flange of the next wheel taking it on the wrong side, and 
instantly cannoning it over, so as to cause the following carriages to 
break away from the forepart of the train and run along the wrong 
line. It does not matter about the precise moment at which the 
lever is jerked, because if a carriage should have just entered on the 
point rail, the movement will be briefly suspended, and the point 
spring as soon as it is sufficiently free. With an efficiently trained, 
contented, well-paid pointsman such an accident as this could by no 
possibility occur. But when a man is ceaselessly harassed by his 
employers; called to account for every unavoidable delay to 
passenger trains passing his box; filled with anxiety about his half- 
starving children, and scarcely able to keep his eyes open in 
consequence of overwork, it is by no means an unlikely thing that 
he may, inadvertently, move his points for another train before one 
has quite passed over them. 

The question of imperfect and impracticable regulations is gene- 
rally believed to affect only the railway servants; but in reality 
it very deeply concerns the public also. The rules laid down by 
railway companies for regulating the working of traffic are generally 
perfect in theory, but thoroughly worthless in practice. The facts 
elicited at a Governmental inquiry into the cause of an accident on 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, a short time back, furnish 
acase in point. It appears that on the 13th of December, as the 
2°20 p.m. empty-wagon train from Oldham Road for Liverpool was 
running between Bolton and Lostock Junction Stations, a portion 
of it broke loose, and remained stationary. Although the line was 
supposed to be worked on the block-system, the 5-25 passenger-train 
from Manchester to Fleetwood was allowed to follow the empty- 
wagon train almost immediately, and the inevitable result was that 
a collision occurred, causing considerable damage. A third train was 
permitted to enter upon the same piece of line, and smash into the 
two preceding trains. One of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Com- 
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pany’s rules says that no train shall follow another past the Bullfield 
signal-box within a shorter interval than five minutes, and when this 
accident took place, the directors dismissed both the Bullfield signal- 
men for “disobeying ” this rule; yet at the official inquiry it came 
out that the Company did not intend it to be observed, and that if it 
were adhered to, the lines would be continually blocked with traffic. 
The dismissed men both stated that they had been taught to ignore 
the rule, and that it could not possibly be acted upon; and their 
testimony was confirmed by officials still in the Company’s service. 
Attention was also called to the extraordinary circumstance that 
trains were timed in the books officially issued by the Company in 
direct violation of the rule, three being booked to leave Bolton at 
4:43, 4:45, and 4:47 respectively. Instances of a similar nature 
could be indefinitely multiplied, but the above is sufficient to illus- 
trate the frightful dangers of railway travelling and railway work, 
as well as to show that (as previously remarked) our railway system 
is in “a thoroughly unsatisfactory condition.” 

With respect more particularly to rules professing to forbid dan- 
gerous practices on the part of railway servants, it is undoubtedly 
the fact that the companies do not wish them to be acted upon. 
Nay, a guard was recently dismissed for not disobeying a printed 
rule, and endangering his life by attempting to pin down wagon- 
breaks whilst a train was in motion. On the other hand, I have never 
been able to discover a case where a railway company has punished 
a man for breaking one of these rules (in which only his own safety 
was involved). Some time ago, a railway company pleaded at an 
inquest that “fly-shunting,” or uncoupling wagons in rapid 
motion, was not allowed, and produced a regulation to that effect ; 
yet a special order to the following purport had been issued by the 
manager: “ Under no circumstances should fly-shunting be made 
use of, with carriages or trucks of any description, ExcEPT when 
there is sufficient break-power and attendance on it.” How are the 
men to know what is “ sufficient break-power and attendance on it”? 

Fly-shunting is not only practised with the cognisance of the 
higher officials, but I have known them to admire the dexterity with 
which it is often performed. Some time back, at a great shunting 
depdt on one of our greatest railways, I observed the goods manager 
and the superintendent of the line watching a train of empty wagons 
being shunted into a number of different sidings by a particularly 
expert shunter. This man unhooked the wagons in motion with so 
much dexterity that he was enabled to send seven or eight flying 
into different sidings almost simultaneously. The superinten- 
dent expressed admiration at this performance, whereupon the 
goods manager remarked, “‘ Now you see what difficulties we have to 
encounter in our department, so that you ought not to be too hard 
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upon us if we occasionally get a wagon off the road at those points.” 
“ Quite right,” returned the worthy rule-abiding superintendent. 

It will be seen that each of the irregularities touched upon mili- 
tates seriously against the attainment of safety in railway travelling, 
and that collectively they render its attainment well-nigh impossible. 
Rigorous protective legislation is, therefore, urgently needed. The 
hours of duty of railway men should at once be reduced by parlia- 
mentary enactment to ten per diem, except in the case of signalmen, 
where they should be reduced to eight per diem. Railway companies 
ought to be compelled to give compensation for accidents to their 
servants, incurred through the unavoidable dangers of railway work. 
They should be required also to supply whatever additional accommo- 
dation is needed for the increased traffic. But how are we to achieve 
any of these changes in the face of the power wielded by the colossal 
railway interest? Its influence in both Houses of Parliament is 
overwhelming. Its representatives sit also at town councils—local 
parliaments—and sway the destinies of populous places. Its vast 
wealth influences, to some extent, in the provinces, the press itself. 
Great papers like the Scotsman, for instance, of course do not fear its 
displeasure, but there are many steady-going journals which un- 
doubtedly trim their sails for railway companies’ advertisements. 
Thirty years ago the railways were described as forming in many 
respects a real despotism ; and if such was the case then, what shall 
we say of them now ? 


Epwin Put.urrs. 
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Mr. Lows, in his famous apology at Sheffield, said of himself and 
his colleagues, that ‘they came to resolutions the most extravagant 
that any set of middle-aged and elderly gentlemen had ever before 
arrived at.” The report of the Game Law Committee shows that 
the example has proved contagious ; and after a few more instances 
of the sort we may come to associate elderliness and extravagance 
together as naturally as we have hitherto associated youthfulness 
and wild oats. Something stronger than party feeling made 
Whigs and Tories, Liberals and Conservatives, unite in mil- 
lennial harmony. Perhaps it was patriotism, though patriotism 
and wisdom are not always synonymous. Possibly it was some 
less exalted motive. The farmers demanded abolition, and they are 
offered rabbits. They clamoured against battues and deer forests, 
and they are denied even the compromise of ground game. The 
result is, that the report has been received in Scotland with laughter 
and derision. Many halting between two opinions now demand 
total abolition, and the farmers, ‘educated in Conservative prin- 
ciples,’ who have been forced “to turn their coats,” are not in the 
least likely to turn them back again in time for another election. 
Mr. Matheson, M.P., speaking at a farmers’ meeting, emphatically 
declares that he hopes “shooting-rents will still more increase ;” 
and says, “if a proprietor gets £1,000 instead of £500, I consider 
him a fool if he does not take it.” That is an intelligible principle 
for a London merchant to propound, but a dangerous one for a 
Highland laird. What can the farmers think of appeals made to 
them on the score of “ good feeling,” ‘mutual interests of land- 
lord and tenant,” &c., when landlords openly placard self-interest 
as the motto of their class? If the landlord is to make the most 
of his land, does he expect the tenant not to make the most of his 
vote ? He may be quite sure that if he forgets those old feudal ties, 
in which something that was noble leavened much more that was 
degrading, and there was in semblance at least some reciprocity of 
self-sacrifice, so also his dependants will cast off their old allegiance, 
and, instead of fashioning their own faith by that of their landlords, 
will force the landlord to accept theirs or yield his seat in Parlia- 
ment to one of their own body. 

It is all very well for a man to preach mutual good-will, consideration 
for others. Men who are most glib with such phrases mean least by 
them. Incessant chatter about generosity too often indicates absolute 
incapacity to do justice. Generosity is nota bad entrée, but justice is 
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in the long-run the most popular piéce de résistance. To offer the 
minimum of the latter, and expect the maximum of the former, is 
the act of a man extravagantly foolish, or preposterously vain. In 
practice, it is only right that there should be a quid pro quo. And 
the farmers are openly declaring that they are sick of the old windy 
sentimental talk—the mere echo of what once had a meaninge— 
which is only heard when something imperils the interests of one 
class. It is likely enough that party leaders suppose that the agita- 
tion against the Game Laws is confined to Scotland, and is not 
important enough in England to use as a platform for an election. 
To a certain extent this is true; but it only comes to this, that the 
Scotch farmers have been the first to find their tongues. The 
English note will be all the louder when it does sound. English 
farmers are not so unanimous, and have not as yet, perhaps, reasoned 
out the matter for themselves; but their discontent is not the less 
deep because it is dumb. There may be a certain number of the 
older sort of farmers content to go on in the old wasteful way, 
taking the Game Laws as a not altogether unalleviated dispensation 
of Providence, and sympathizing openly or secretly with the land- 
lords, to whose lives it has always been their ambition to assimilate 
as far as possible their own. Such men are not only unlikely to 
oppose the Game Laws in earnest, but may even check smaller and 
thriftier farmers who would wish to do so. But the breed of Squire 
Cass is fast dying out in England, and men like Mr. Lammeter will 
never submit to be eaten up by game. If the farmers of England 
were polled to-morrow, there would probably be a vast majority in 
favour of doing away with ground game; but it is possible that 
there would be no very large majority for the total abolition of the 
Game Laws. And here we see the great blunder perpetrated by the 
Committee. For once a compromise might have proved satisfactory. 
If ground game had been surrendered without reservation, the whole 
question would have been shelved indefinitely and possibly for ever. 
Happily it is in the nature of things that people whose moderate 
demands are mocked at become more and more exigent. Injustice 
not only opens a man’s eyes, but makes him inclined to retaliate. 
The opinions of the élite of the farmers to-day will be the opinions 
of the mass to-morrow. United action is a novel idea to most of 
them, but they are rapidly grasping it, and showing that they will 
back up any man from their ranks who has the courage and ability 
to act as their spokesman. 

At a great dinner of sheep-farmers and proprietors lately, in 
Inverness, Mr. Purves, the well-known witness before the Committee, 
introduced some remarks on game and deer forests which proved 
unpalatable to the landlords present, who hissed him and called him 
to order. Mr. Cameron, who objected to the remarks as irrelevant 
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to the occasion, forgot probably that he himself had, a few years 
before, broached and discussed the Game Laws at that very meeting. 
Not so the farmers. Finding Mr. Purves was not to have a hearing 
the majority of the meeting rose and left the room, and nothing 
afterwards was talked of in the market except this attempt to gag 
the tenants. If, it was asked, the lairds so seldom attend our meet- 
ings, when, if we do not seize the first opportunity which offers, are 
they to be made to listen to reason? A straw shows how the wind 
blows, and it may be predicted that those dinners so familiar to 
readers of county papers farther south, at which Squires and M.P.’s 
harangue, and farmers dutifully applaud, will hardly be as harmo- 
nious by-and-by as they have hitherto been. 

This being the state of the agricultural mind, it may be easily 
conceived how such a report as that issued by the Committee will 
tend to stimulate and hurry on a movement which even without it 
was growing fast. I propose in this paper to notice some of the 
most objectionable features of that report, noticing separately the 
two distinct, though cognate, subjects of Deer Forests and Game. 

And, first, as to Deer Forests. A good many attempts have been 
made to answer the arguments advanced in a previous number of 
this Review. Most were merely abusive, and even the ablest 
were, in my humble opinion, wholly inadequate, and have besides 
been answered in detail elsewhere. I shall therefore avoid, as far as 
possible, going over the same ground again, and shall confine myself 
to the conclusions arrived at by the Committee. I may, however, 
remark, that three out of the five remedies which I proposed in June, 
and which one paper sneered at as “a lame and impotent conclusion,” 
were recommended by the Committee in July. And if the Committee 
had not emasculated the chief of those remedies, and had adopted 
the other suggestions then made, little more, I believe, would have 
been heard for many years to come of complaints against afforesting. 
To force the proprietors to fence in their forests, and not to let them 
escape assessment, would have been provisions as simple as they were 
just. The legislature would in effect have been saying to the pro- 
prietor, “If you will have this sport, it shall be at your own cost 
and not at your neighbour’s. If you will turn your land to the least 
productive use, and persist in keeping one-tenth of Scotland as your 
private playground, the State will at least not put a premium on your 
selfishness, but exact every farthing from you which it equitably 
can. It shall not interfere to prevent your doing what you like with 
your own land, though it might justly do so, because such a step 
might be premature, and the cure might do more harm than the 
disease. But though it shrinks from anything which might at 
present prove a shock to the security of property, it will place on 
your unpatriotic extravagance every constitutional check it has at 
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its command.” The farmers would have understood such language 
and have acquiesced in it. A forest would have become so expensive 
an article, and the difficulties in the way of those butcheries which 
are the modern apology for sport would have been so multiplied, that 
not only is it probable that very few new forests would have been 
made, but some of the existing ones might very possibly have been 
given up to the farmers. But by an incredible act of folly the Com- 
mittee have taken away with one hand even the modicum of justice 
they offered with the other. While they recommend that a tenant 
should be authorised to insist on a fence being made, they actually 
add that he should bear half the expense of its erection. Did they 
imagine the farmers were children to be gulled by such a manceuyre ? 
Even children would resent it if, when promised nuts, they were 
given a handful of shells. Better have offered nothing than this 
niggardly compromise. It has infuriated the farmers, who detect at 
once what one might have thought no one would fancy could blind- 
fold them. If fences are only to be raised when tenants will bear 
half the expense, fences it is certain will seldom be raised at all; 
and never, where they are most needed, along the land of the needier 
farmers. Why, even the landlords say they cannot raise them. 
Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, indeed, honestly admitted that they ought 
to be raised, and that the landlords ought to raise them. But the 
Master of Lovat thinks it cannot be done; and the Committee knew 
as well as he that it cannot be done without striking a mortal blow 
at the whole system. Not only would the expense prevent many 
proprietors doing it, but the deer would often starve if kept from the 
tenants’ crops. Hence this miserable offer to go halves which no 
doubt the Committee thought sounded like justice, and which was 
such a safe recommendation. And how have the tenants met it? 
By demanding at one meeting that Parliament should deal firmly 
with deer forests in pastoral districts so as to lead to their ultimate 
abolition, and asserting the impracticability of in any degree improv- 
ing the agriculture or pasture of Highland districts, so long as deer 
forests are unfenced; and at another meeting by carrying resolu- 
tions to the same effect by a large majority of those present, “ only 
the hands of the few proprietors at the head of the table being held 
up for” the amendment, though that amendment, proposed by a 
proprietor, would have startled the members of the Game Committee, 
for these were the terms of it :—‘ That the owners of forests shall 
be bound to fence, at their own expense, on the application of the 
occupiers of an adjoining farm, the common march of such farm and 
forest.” 

The vague language at the first meeting about Parliament dealing 
firmly with deer forests is not, it must be remembered, as purpose- - 
less as it appears. It means, of course, that deer forests should be 
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made illegal. Now landlords would be wise to take a hint in time. 
The first whisper of such a demand must strike them as ominous. 
Surely there must have been bitter provocation before a desperate 
measure of this sort could have suggested itself to a property- 
respecting class like the farmers. But once uttered, the whisper 
will soon swell into a mighty ery and clamour, unless something is 
done to remove the grievances which have evoked it. In its essence, 
the demand is not indefensible. The State has a perfect right 
directly to forbid afforesting if it is to the general advantage to do 
so. As Mr. Purves says, the State does interfere already to prevent 
a man doing what he likes with his own, for it punishes him for 
“trying to hurt himself,” and with quite as much reason might 
prevent his hurting his property. If it does not do so, it is only 
because it is considered inexpedient to meddle with the individual 
except where interference is absolutely necessary, or easily effected. 
It does interfere in many cases of contract. It does interfere with a 
man’s private rights if it wants to run a railway through his estate. 
It does interfere with him and punish him, if he tries to maim him- 
self or take his own life. And the moment it is proved that deer 
forests, or even ordinary pleasure-grounds, have become seriously 
deleterious to the interests of the nation, the nation will step in to 
put limits to them. It would save landlords much humiliation if 
they would look the inevitable in the face and remember that after 


all property is only held on sufferance, and subject to the condition 
that it does not clash with the national welfare. 

That in a dim way proprietors see this inexorable fact, is shown 
by their so eagerly attempting to prove that deer forests are not 
deleterious to the nation. The Committee declare— 


‘« They have examined into the truth of nearly every allegation made by any 
witness of the clearance of human habitations to make way for deer where the 
locality has been fixed with sufficient precision to enable them to do so, and in 
every such case a satisfactory explanation or contradiction of the charge has 
been given. Itis true that there haye been some instances of the removal of 
cottier tenants from one part of an estate to another, and the demolition of 
their former dwellings, in the interests of deer forests; but such removals have 
been shown to have been attended with no change for the worse in the condition 
of the tenants, and in most cases with an improyement both as regards their 
habitations and their circumstances.” 


Now, side by side with this report, it will be well to read the 
amendment proposed by Mr. McLagan, which was not carried :— 


‘““Your Committee are of opinion that the evidence given regarding the 
evils of deer forests has been very conflicting. It has not been proved that so 
much depopulation has been caused in the Highlands by deer forests as has 
been alleged by some; but it has been clearly proved that this depopulation 
has arisen mainly from the conversion of cro{ts into sheep farms, that much 
damage is done by the deer wandering from the forests on to the neighbouring 
farms, and that considerable loss accrues to the sheep farmers who rent farms 
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adjoining deer forests, from their sheep not being allowed to graze close up to 
the boundary of the forest, and from their sheep wandering on to the forest 
and being driven back by the forester.” 


This amendment affirms much the same as was affirmed in this 
Review last June, and recommends precisely the same remedy—viz., 
that when required, “The proprietor or tenant of a deer forest should 
be bound to erect at his own expense a deer fence between the farm 
and the forest.” 

The words of the Committee might mislead people into imagining 
that a great number of allegations had been made with reference to 
depopulation, and that they had all turned out to be frivolous. 
Now nothing could be farther from the truth than this. The 
instances alleged to the Committee were by no means many, though 
Ido not say it was the fault of the Committee that they were so. 
Of this small number of allegations the Committee only profess to 
have examined “nearly”? every one. Even of the residue which 
they did examine, all were not contradicted, but only “ satisfactorily 
explained.” And the satisfactory explanation turns out to be the 
very unsatisfactory admission that in this small number of allega- 
tions there was a considerable amount of truth. Inhabitants were 
“‘removed ; ” cottages were demolished. When it is said that these 
removals had been shown not to have been injurious to the tenants, I 
ask, By whom? How many crofters or cottier tenants were 
examined ? Not one. Ido not affirm that cottiers could not have 
been procured who would affirm they have not been injured. Pro- 
bably the supply would have been equal to the demand. On the 
other hand, to get even one cottier (much less any number) now resi- 
dent on a proprietor’s estate to say he had been injured by removal, 
would be to expect what is more than human from a Scotchman. It 
has been for some time out of fashion to court martyrdom, even in 
the North. What would be the fate of men who spoke their minds 
may be gathered not only from the fate of Mr. Hope, of Fenton- 
barns, but from the words of Mr. Ross. After saying that the 
tenants would not be affected “if they came and spoke like men, and 
spoke the straightforward truth,” he went on— 


** But if it should so happen, I do not say it has, but if it should so happen 
that a tenant from Scotland came here and made the grossest exaggeration, the 
landlords are perfectly good judges of that. They know quite well when they 
read the evidence whether a man is stating the truth, or whether he is exagge- 
rating. Ifaman came up under those circumstances, I do not say that it has 
been done, but if he should do so, and gave false evidence or exaggerated 
evidence before the Committee, and his landlord found that he had come up 
here and had been doing his best to deprive him of a privilege which he values 
very much, then I think any landlord would be quite justified in saying, ‘ No, 
I shall decline renewing your lease of that farm.’ I would do it.” 





Now Mr. Ross is probably a good-tempered and good-natured 
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gentleman, unlikely to oppress or to be on bad terms with his tenants, 
and is probably also totally unconscious how such remarks breathe 
the very essence of tyranny. Make what I think fair answers, says 
Mr. Ross, in effect, and nothing shall happen to you. Make what I 
think unfair answers, and [’ll turn you out of your farm. A pretty 
sort of encouragement this to hold out to farmers! And where 
farmers have such good cause to fear, can we expect humbler depen- 
dants to be outspoken ? 

Such language speaks for itself. No wonder no cottiers were 
brought forward. Still it is to be wished that some had been pro- 
duced, for under skilful cross-examination a good deal of truth might 
have been elicited as startling to the Committee as, evidently, much 
of the evidence of the tenant-farmers was. Meanwhile the “allega- 
tions” made in this Review, studiously moderate as they were, have 
never yet been answered even “ satisfactorily.” (1.) Removals in a 
lump and single removals are authenticated by hostile testimony. 
And that the latter have been frequent may be gathered from the 
now famous recipe of the son of a well-known Highland proprietor 
for making a forest—“ The first thing to do with it is to clear out 
the people.” To clear out the people is of course naturally the 
interest of the sportsman, whether he shoots grouse or stalks deer. 
In the former case he can’t always have his way, and bitterly bewails 
his fate in consequence. A writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, describ- 
ing the “ Highland feud” which “is fought out in growing bitter- 
ness,” writes thus— 


‘‘ Those picturesque-looking little shielings dotted about in the centre of the 
valleys, with their thin columns of grey peat smoke curling up against the 
clear sky, by no means add to the charms of a Highland landscape in the 
sportsman’s eyes, nor does the shrill bark of the sheep dog sound at all like 
music in his cars. Small blame to him, looking at matters from his selfish 
point of view as a sportsman, if he wishes the inmates of the shieling a thou- 
sand miles away.” ° 


All this he contrasts with those happy hunting-grounds—the deer 
forests—‘ where you have no such neighbours to interfere with your 
amusement and fret your temper.” (2.) Depopulation has gone on, 
and in the deer-forest area of Scotland it has been far more marked 
than elsewhere. <A line roughly drawn on the map between the 
counties with, and the counties without, deer forests, shows that in 
the larger part of Scotland the population has decreased during the 
same period in which in all Scotland it has increased by nearly 
300,000, and whereas in eight Lowland counties the population has 
only decreased by 7,145, in six deer-forest counties it has decreased 
by 13,653. Can such a coincidence be an accident? Other causes 
have no doubt been at work, but this depopulation may have been 
partially, at all events, owing to deer forests, without their having 
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been many evictions, or even many of those “removals ”’ which are 
the landlords’ euphemism for evictions. The population has been 
wanted away, and away it has gone, and whether the means used to 
get it away have been foul or fair, or betwixt and between, does not 
make the fact not a fact, or render it less deplorable. (3.) Such cases 
as have been adduced have never, with all due deference to the Com- 
mittee, been satisfactorily explained. The Guisachan mystification, 
and the Glen Tanar mystifications, remain mystifications still, and 
Robert Hall used to say that the other side of a mystery was gene- 
rally a trick. Another case which seems to have guided the Com- 
mittee a good deal in drawing up their report was the Goston, or 
Gorton case, brought forward by Mr. Purves and Mr. Mundell. Mr. 
Tennant, a Liverpool lawyer, who, according to the North British 
Agriculturis?'s curious description, “induced the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Sutherland, and others to go to Auchnashellach for the 
sake of a deer drive, and shortly thereafter sold it,” came forward to 
rebut this evidence. But subsequently a letter appeared in that 
paper signed by “ Henry H. Scott,” correcting the corrector. Mr. 
Scott is the son of the farmer who, according to Mr. Tennant, had 
not been displaced, because he was dead when his farm was afforested. 
But Mr. Scott says his father lived for two years after, and he ought 
to know. He goes on to say that “Sir John Stewart, in forming 
his forest, made further displacements by afforesting”’ five farms; 
that Lord Middleton had taken sheep-land from his father, and 
given it to deer, and had afforested one and part of another farm; 
that what Mr. Tennant said was “one large sheep-farm”’ was really 
divided into five farms; that whereas Mr. Tennant said Goston con- 
sisted of eight wretched cottages, of which two of the best remained 
still, and the other six families were removed to the farms at a lower 
rent, the facts were that 





‘‘ The homes, barns, and byres of Goston were better than common, and the 
occupiers thriving and respectable. The whole eight families were removed by 
Lord Hill. They were not removed to the farms at a lower rent, but were 
crowded into other villages, reducing the size of the holdings and means of 
subsistence of those already occupying in those villages. The only part of the 
statement correct was that two of the cottages in Goston village remained, but 
did not remain in occupation of two of the eight families, as inferred by 
Mr. Tennant, but were appropriated by Lord Hill for gamekeepers or other 
servants.” 

Mr. Scott also expressly denies other of Mr. Tennant’s statements, 
and considers that the increased value of the property is not the 
creation of about seventy thousand acres (!) of deer forest, but the 
alteration that has taken place in the natural value of pastoral 
lands in the Highlands, and the advantages arising from the opening 
of the Dingwall and Lochearron Railway. In short, one farmer’s 
letter appears very materially to have weakened evidence to which 
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the Committee attached great weight. Let us hope the writer is 
beyond the reach of eviction, or even a removal which can be satis- 
factorily explained. (4.) Even if the Goston case, and the Glen 
Tanar case, and the Guisachan case had been shown to be no cases, 
there remains Mr. Barclay’s well-known calculation as to the in- 
creased population Mar Forest would support, if devoted to sheep, 
namely two hundred and five persons against the present forty, with- 
out including the tradespeople and others the enlarged population 
would support.’ 

Mr. Tennant’s evidence, if not as convincing as he may have 
expected it to be, is instructive and trustworthy from another point 
of view. Being asked, “ Do you think that the condition of the 
people has been deteriorated or improved by the establishment of 
those deer forests, and the consequent residence of gentlemen of pro- 
perty there ?” replied, ‘‘ They are not tenants of his at all; they are 
really his own people, his own servants, and labourers, and shep- 
herds, and gamekeepers, and foresters, and ghillies.”’ Exactly so. A 
free population is removed. A set of dependants and flunkies takes 
its place, and the splendid expenditure of the proprietor is lauded to 
the skies. In spite of all the stone and stucco, the bran new carriage 
drives, and spick and span liveries, one cannot help wondering 
whether the old population was not happier as it was, and would not 
on the whole have preferred not to be improved away. No doubt it 
is an easy life they lead—these gamekeepers, and foresters, and 
ghillies, his own people—but after all it is gilded slavery. One wit- 
ness described such a population as that which they have displaced : 
“The people were comfortable in the old places, and they will never 
be so comfortable again.” 

Some other of the Committee’s conclusions with regard to deer 
forests remain to be noticed. When they say that it is only the 
mountainous part of the country that is adapted for deer forests, and 
that the business of sheep farming requires the removal of a great 
part of a flock of sheep during six months of the year from such 
ground, they forget, (1) that the farmers pay for the keep of those 
sheep elsewhere, whereas if there were no sheep to remove there 
would be no pay to distribute ; (2) that the very fact of such ground 
being left without any stock in winter, goes far to make it so 
valuable for summer grazing ; (3) that there is the strongest evidence 


(1) It is interesting to notice, that the author of a book relied upon by Lord Elcho, 
for his cross-examination of Mr. Barclay, and a man who contends that deer-forests do 
not produce depopulation, published in January last a letter containing the following 
words :—“ I have compiled the statistics of one of our largest Highland parishes (which 
may probably soon be made public), and with reference to rental, tenantry, population, 
and pauperism, the small farm system exhibited results superior to either deer forests, 
or sheep walks, to a degree, which I candidly admit was unexpected when I began the 
comparison.” 
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that black-faced sheep will live where deer cannot live, the smaller 
animal being able to pick up a living where the larger animal would 
starve ; and (4) that in inclement weather deer also remove from the 
mountains, coming down to the lowlands and living on the best 
pasture, and often at the farmers’ expense. Again, when they deny 
that any quantity of land that can be profitably tilled has been 
absorbed by deer forests, they appear to ignore alike inexorable facts 
and the evidence of the most competent witnesses. If they had said 
“that has been profitably tilled”? they would have been nearer the 
mark. I might bring endless evidence to prove these points, both 
from the Blue Book and other sources. Luckily, however, there is 
no need of the labour. There is no need of further witness, when the 
Committee can be convicted out of their own mouths. They assert 
that the forests can only be credited with producing a loss to the 
nation annually of the mutton of fifty thousand sheep, and then they 
go on to say: “The complaints against deer forests have for the 
most part come from persons belonging to one class, namely sheep 
farmers; and the cause of this discontent is apparent, for they have 
felt keenly the competition for the mountain grazing which the 
desire of sportsmen to rent deer forests has of late years created.” 
Now surely this paragraph stultifies the preceding one. How can 
cattle farmers feel the competition for mountain grazing keenly, if 
possession of the land would only enable them to make a profit on an 
additional fifty thousand sheep per annum? If competition were not 
keen, we might believe the assertion. But it is keen. Therefore the 
land must be infinitely more valuable. There is positively no way 
out of this dilemma, except in the supposition that the Committce 
know the farmers’ business better than the farmers know it them- 
selyes. Certainly the farmers are not convinced. Since the publica- 
tion of this report, the abolition of deer forests has been one of the 
first resolutions proposed at two great farmers’ meetings in Scotland. 
The real truth is, that much land afforested could be tilled now by 
scientific farming, which in past years could not have been tilled 
profitably; and, secondly, that the assertion that the nation only 
loses the mutton of fifty thousand sheep per annum is just so much 
nonsense. No man can possibly say what the loss is, or, I firmly 
believe, even approximately guess at it; because no trustworthy 
estimate can be formed of the number of sheep which might be win- 
tered at home if deer forests were divided into comparatively small 
sheep farms, and if the farmers were relieved from those fetters 
which at present cripple their enterprise—hypothec and entail. But 
tuking the Committee’s figures even as they stand, a little considera- 
tion will show their worthlessness. 

Four hundred thousand sheep, they say, are displaced by deer 
forests. Of these one hundred thousand would be sold annually. 
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But, as these one hundred thousand would only be kept six months on 
the deer forests, the nation is deprived by deer forests of only fifty 
thousand per annum. Now it is clear, even from these figures, that 
the nation loses the wool of the four hundred thousand sheep, as well 
as the mutton of fifty thousand. But let us suppose a farmer to buy 
a lamb for ten shillings, winter it for seven shillings, and sell it for 
forty shillings. Well, it is triumphantly argued, your grazings can 
only be credited with producing twenty-three shillings’ worth of 
meat. But now let us suppose these grazings to be turned into deer 
forests. Is twenty-three shillings’ worth of mutton left? Is even 
seventeen shillings’ worth? No, nor seventeen pennyworth of 
venison to take its place. The sheep has disappeared bodily, and 
with the sheep a number of industries into the bargain. If we trace 
the loss to the nation further back, our calculation insensibly assumes 
the ring of a familiar jingle. This is the deer forest which wasted 
the grass, which fattened the sheep, which enriched the farmer, who 
purchased the lamb, which the dealer supplied, for the food of the 
people of England. I say, in short, that deer forests rob the nation, 
not of half a sheep or a third of a sheep, as the Committee sapiently 
conjecture, but of a whole sheep; the existence of the one being incom- 
patible with the existence of the other, and the abolition of the one 
ensuring the production of the other. If ten men were rich enough, 
they might import all their mutton and other necessaries, turn Great 
Britain into deer forests, moors, and preserves, and keep the popula- 
tion as ghillies and gamekeepers. But, apart from the goodness of 
their importations, would such a change raise or lower the national 
character? Or rather, if we could imagine such a change, would life 
be worth living? Would any man with brains, or manhood, or inde- 
pendence be anything but ashamed at being an Englishman? Such 
a system on the vastest scale brings the matter to a reductio ad 
absurdum. Surely it is effected on too vast a scale already, when it is 
applied to one-tenth of Scotland, and is going on rapidly still. A 
writer in the Saturday Review, Nov. 7th, represents deer forests as 
the “sanctuaries” of certain wild animals which he does not specify, 
openly adopts the playground argument, and charges me with blink- 
ing the fact that it is not a few noblemen, but a number of wealthy 
men, who compete for Highland estates. The last is a hardy assertion. 
I specially pointed out that it is owing to the competition of our 
nouveaux riches that forests fetch a fancy price; that a vulgar crave 
to be in the fashion, and no love of sport as sport, animates them ; 
and that sport has become, to use Mr. Macdonald’s words, “ mere 
slaughter, and hardly sportsmanlike business.” The sentimental 
picture of the “sanctuary” drawn by the Reviewer is pretty, but 
quite imaginary. The sanctuary would be more accurately described 
as the shambles. Let the Reviewer ask some crack shot of his 
DD2 
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acquaintance how many stags are thought a good average now, and 
how many were thought so twenty or thirty years ago. And what 
does he mean by wild animals? Does he mean deer, or rare birds or 
beasts other than deer? If the latter, his remark, though it has a 
grain of truth in it, is an odd one for a champion of sport to make. 
For who is the worst foe of such wild animals ? Why, the gamekeeper, 
as every lover of natural history knows. <A pretty argument this for 
deer forests, that they preserve animals which game preservers would 
otherwise destroy ! 

Surely the very essence of the idea of a sanctuary is that its 
boundaries should be fixed and its population fugitive and scanty, 
not an ever-multiplying horde of licensed robbers. Five sanctuaries 
in 1812. Seventy in 1872! I know no sanctuary to be compared 
with them except Alsatia, which was the sanctuary of thieves. And 
as for these poor wild animals, trembling on the brink of extermina- 
tion, if deer are what the Reviewer means, let us see what Mr. Sellar 
said of them at the Easter Ross Farmers’ Club. He said that during 
the last thirty-five or thirty-eight years deér had multiplied to such 
an amazing extent that 300,000 or 400,000 sheep had been displaced 
in the northern counties; that the grazing of two counties equal to 
Sutherland had thus been lost to the nation in thirty-five years ; that 
at the same rate of increase (and there is nothing at present to 
prevent such increase) 1,750,000 would be displaced thirty-five years 
hence, that is to say, a number equal to all the sheep older than lambs 
in Caithness, Sutherland, Inverness and Argyle ; that deer at present 
had the power of spreading to adjoining farms where, after suffering 
loss in consequence for years, the tenants were finally required to 
surrender their farms to be converted into forests; that he knew 
scarcely any sheep farm in the four northern counties situated 
more than ten miles from a breeding centre of deer, and that scarcely 
any farmer knew how soon his farm might be overrun by deer and 
perhaps converted into a forest; that besides this every one now 
(and this was not formerly the case) had to contend with swarms of 
mountain hares and rabbits; that his neighbours, his father, and 
himself had sunk a large part of their capital in hill draining, 
enclosing grass parks and building houses, &e., but then had no fear 
of being deprived of their pasture: that then they were allowed to 
burn the heather according to their own will and during a longer 
period ; that sheep farmers were more ready than ever to improve 
the farms on the glens and the hills; that the steam plough would 
enable them to reclaim part of their farms now waste; that ten acres 
of such land reclaimed would be worth more than thirty in the low 
country, because sheep with that grass would use one hundred acres 
of mountain plants otherwise wasted ; that if proprietors would join 
them they would by.liming, draining, burning the heather, &c., 
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permanently improve the estates, whereas now the property was 
going to waste and deteriorating every day, while a race of men was 
being trained to that which cannot be called productive industry ; 
that even if high land was left without stock all the winter it was all 
the more valuable for grazing in summer from being clean and 
sweet; and that with greater security the tenants could in thirty 
years raise their present supply of butcher’s meat much more than 
twelve per cent., besides growing potatoes and grain. 

After this the less said about sanctuaries the better, unless we are 
to speak of sanctuaries of the cattle plague or sanctuaries of small-pox. 

Wantonly as the Committee threw away the chance of settling the 
deer forest question by proposing a really generous measure of relief 
to the sufferers, their conclusions about game bear even a still more 
unprepossessing appearance of a close-fisted bargain to be struck 
with the farmers, and of a resolve to cast the very smallest sop to 
them which it may be calculated will for the moment stop their 
growls. Such stingy littleness is not the way to conciliate opposi- 
tion. It is perfectly clear that they were completely staggered by 
the overwhelming weight of evidence brought before them both of 
the moral and material evil wrought by the Game Laws. But they 
had not the courage to act on that evidence. They say :— 


‘¢ There can be no question that a large number of hares and rabbits upon 
an arable farm is most prejudicial to its occupation, and your Committee cannot 
reprobate too strongly the practice of some landlords and their shooting tenants 
of keeping up a large stock of those animals on cultivated lands, to the injury 
of the crops of the farming tenant.” 


They might have gone further and said that a single hare is a far 
more injurious animal than a single rabbit, and that the excuse 
offered for the latter that he is food for the million cannot be urged 
on behalf of the hare. But after what they do say here and when 
we read further on that they propose to take rabbits out of the Game 
List, and say they shall be looked on “as vermin on cultivated 
land,” we naturally search for the coming sentence against hares. 
But we search in vain. Quietly the hare drops out of the report. 
The pathetic stories told by tenants of their losses by hares are 
apparently forgotten. Consistency seems no object. Food for the 
million the Committee see their way to sacrifice. But food for the 
few—never. Game it has been and game it shall remain. And 
yet, to quote the Standard, the farmer thinks ita “nuisance of 
nuisances,” and though “you would not think there was much in the 
Grampians for these hares to spoil by eating and nibbling, yet,” he 
says, “they are such dirty creatures and do harm in that way.” 
And as for the numbers of these pests the same writer in the 
Standard may again be quoted with advantage, for he is describing 
as an eye witness, and his description is very graphic. 
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‘* We have taken our positions, and wondrously commanding ones they are, 
though none of us can quite see each other. Presently the hares come over in 
twos and threes, sit up, and look about them. Then they move forwards, and 
over they roll. File-firing, as the phrase is, is a fool to it. They come in 
dozens, in scores, in shoals. There would be sport for thirty guns, if the 
ground could be found. They swarm, they scamper, they almost run over 
each other, and they fall before our barrels like ninepins.” The bag was 
‘< 415,” and ‘‘ on the same drive last year seven guns got 715.” 


After we see the Committee thus straining at the rabbit and 
swallowing the hare we are prepared for the mixture of grudging 
admissions and futile remedies which make up the rest of the report. 
The Committee begin by remarking that the repeal of the Game 
Laws would not prevent a landlord making any agreement he chose 
with his tenant about the game. Of course it would not if law- 
making landlords had no scruple in breaking the law. But an 
additional law making all such contracts illegal under heavy 
penalties would, it may be hoped, act as some check upon all but 
the most dishonest. Moreover the landlords would no longer have 
the police as their extra keepers, and every farmer would at least 
know what he was about when he was taking his farm. They go 
on to say that the complaints have been principally directed against 
ground game, which is perfectly true, and declare that “little harm 
which cannot be prevented by the most ordinary care, and at a 
comparatively small expense to the occupier, is done by winged 
game.”’' Expense to the occupier! This little parenthesis is a 
worthy successor to the proposal to make the tenant pay half the 
expense of a deer fence. A sort of divine right of sport seems a 
fixed idea in the brains of these gentlemen. Why in the world 
should a tenant contribute one farthing towards defraying the 
expense of his landlord’s amusements? When the Committee say 
that the outcry in Scotland is louder than in England, and that this 
is partly due to excessive preservation, partly to the condition of the 
tenancies, they should have gone on to say, and partly also to the 
fact that some of the Scotch farmers are so independent and powerful 
as to be able to speak in defiance of all their landlords can say or 
do. If the outcry is louder the feeling is no deeper, or, if it is so 
at all, it is because in proportion as farming is more scientific the 
grievance of game is more keenly felt. In scouting the idea of 
concurrent inalienable right to kill rabbits and hares, the Committee 
specially call attention to the case of Mr. Mathews, who, though he 


(1) The allusion here is, I suppose, to Mr. Ross’s remedy, viz., a boy with a rattle. 
But when that remedy was mentioned at an Inverness farmers’ meeting, the chairman 
remarked “He was a rattle-skull who proposed it.””’ And Mr. Fraser said he had tried 
it, and the birds flew to one part of the field, and then flew back again as the boy 
approached them. And Mr. Fisher told the Committee that he had seen crops ‘so 
much damaged that they were not worth the housing, anda score of blackcock on the 
top of the houses would scarcely move, although he threw stones at them.” 
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had the right to kill rabbits, didn’t do so for fear his landlord would 
disapprove of it. An isolated case proves nothing. One enfranchised 
slave dares scarcely use his freedom. To make him de facto as well 
as de jure free, you must enfranchise all his class. If the privilege 
had been an ordinary legal right, and not an exceptional boon, Mr. 
Mathews would have exercised it as a matter of course. 

All the recommendations—well meaning though they may be— 
about giving an easy mode of arbitration, regulations for shooting 
tenancies, reference to county court judges for compensation, &c., 
labour under the same radical defect. Instead of a simple and 
universal law, which the landlords would be forced to recognise, they 
would leave the tenant practically almost as much at the: landlord’s 
mercy as now. He would have to choose between a number of petty 
oppressions and constant litigation. Tenants, for instance, would 
never be induced to be always demanding arbitration ; but if the law 
left any tenant free to shoot as many hares and rabbits as he liked, and 
made any contract to prevent his doing so illegal, he would, unless the 
love of sport made him forget his own interests, take good care to secure 
his crops. Whether the farmers should be content to demand 
inalienable concurrent right is another question which I shall touch 
on presently. But, at all events, it would be infinitely preferable to 
an elaborate machinery of checks and counter-checks which would 
never work in practice, or work only so as to fill pettifogging pockets. 
The clumsiness of the devices to protect the tenant contrasts strongly 
with the simplicity of the next proposal of the Committee to protect 
the landowner. The “ Interdict”? would work and work with a 
vengeance. Those who are not familiar with the ins and outs of 
the game controversy will probably be amazed to hear that the 
Committee recommend that— 


‘* A person upon whose land a trespass has been committed may petition the 
court to interdict the trespasser from repeating the offence, and the defendant, 
on breach of the interdict, which is obtained at his expense, may be appre- 
hended and brought into the court and fined, and is liable to imprisonment in 
default of payment.” 


What will Lord Derby, who affirms about a trespass law “ that the 
public would neither consent to its being passed, nor consent to its 
being enforced if it were passed,” say to this? Are the Committee 
simple enough to imagine that the country will swallow their 
trespass-pill simply because it has been sugared over with a Scotch 
name? Imagine the despotic power it would put into the hands of 
the keeper. A man offends him, and perhaps leaves the path 
through a field some day. The keeper sees him and tells his tale to 
his master. An interdict is obtained against the unlucky man, and 
forsooth at his expense, and if for the rest of his threescore years and 
ten he leaves that path again he will, if poor, have time to meditate 
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on the privilege of being a free-born Englishman in a prison. And 
then the Committee tranquilly proceed, that they are of opinion that 
“a procedure of a similar nature with such modifications as may be 
necessary might be adopted in the case of trespass in pursuit of game 
in the daytime, and perhaps in some other cases of trespass.” It 
may be worth while to see how they arrived at this astonishing 
masterpiece of unwisdom. They had been absolutely overwhelmed 
by the damning evidence brought against Lord Malmesbury’s 
thirty million pets, the rabbits. If one rabbit did damage far 
exceeding its value as food, the more they were the worse they saw 
it was for the country. Thanks to Lord Malmesbury they had 
statistics ready to hand, and the appalling result so horrified them that 
they suddenly break out into strong language, saying “that these 
animals should be looked upon as vermin on cultivated land.” But 
their own boldness frightened them. They hastened to say that 
“the question is beset with difficulties,” and lingeringly recur to 
the numbers of the “ vermin” consumed by the working classes, 
who ought to have ‘a variety as well as a quantity of animal food.” 
How grateful the working classes should be for such solicitude. 
Talk of cheapening bread and mutton. Why here are a score of 
gentlemen whom the thought of the working classes being without 
a “variety ’’ of animal food reduces to despair. To be sure they 
found another difficulty about the matter, and that was that people 
“would insist upon the difficulty of preserving winged game if 
trespass in pursuit of rabbits were not prohibited. ” 

Hine ille lacryme. Giving the Committee all due credit for 
sympathy with the working classes we may still consider that this last 
difficulty did have some weight with them. However, with whatever 
reluctance, they have recommended that rabbits should be taken 
from the Game List, and for that one solid result of their labours 
we may be grateful. As for the recommendation that day poaching 
should be taken out of the category of criminal offences, it may be 
noticed here as placing on record as the deliberate conclusion of 
the Committee, what was laughed to scorn when propounded in a 
much humbler quarter last March. 


‘* The evidence of the chief constables examined by your Committee tends to 
show that a great number of those convicted of poaching by day are persons 
generally obtaining an honest livelihood, while those who are convicted of 


night poaching are almost invariably men of general bad character, who are 
ready to steal as well as poach.” 


But for practical purposes it is to be feared the alteration would 
be a failure. The probable result would be that the ranks of the 
night poachers would be thinned only to recruit the numbers of 
poachers by day. 


If the proposal to strike rabbits from the Game List is the one posi- 
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tive gain from the Committee’s labours, there is also one negative 
result, that they have not recommended that game should be made 
property. But here once more the unhappy mania for some 
crazy compromise has made them distinguish between game and eggs. 
Eggs are to be property, but game is not. In the chairman’s draft 
report the reason for this provision was stated as follows :— 


‘‘The eggs of game appear, however, to stand upon a different footing, as 
they are incapable of locomotion; and your Committee are of opinion they 


may fairly be made the property of the occupier of the soil, and the subject of 
larceny.” 


Luckily some one in the Committee must have been gifted with 
some sense of the ludicrous, and this absurd paragraph was left out 
of the final report. But we may safely say that words and sense are 
not ill-mated. One of the characteristics of property is that it can 
be identified. Now no one can identify eggs. It may be argued 
that a hen’s eggs cannot be identified. Exactly so, and therefore if a 
hen were a wild bird it would be unjust to treat the eggs as property. 
When partridges, grouse, and pheasants are domesticated as hens 
are, 7.e., confined to the same place permanently and prevented from 
straying at pleasure over neighbouring ground, it will be right to 
treat them and their eggs as property. Till then the same law 
should apply to wild birds’ eggs as to wild birds; nor should an 
additional incentive to crime be created by raising the price of the 

eggs, which Mr. Baily, the London poulterer, says gentlemen sell, 
and which a witness before Mr. Bright’s Committee said members of 
Parliament, magistrates, and clergymen buy. Increase the punish- 
ment and you merely increase the price. The Committee’s proposal 
would at once create a crime and stimulate people—many of them 
women and children—to commit it. And for what? For the 
amusement of the members of a small class, who, in the words of 
Bell’s Life, which curiously corroborate the opinions previously 
expressed in this Review as to the effeminacy of modern sport, 


are not like “the sportsman of old who,” even if drunk the night 
before, 


** Could trudge all day after the partridges, his sole refreshment being a 
hunch of bread and cheese and a glass of home-brewed at some roadside inn.” 
‘* We are driven in the morning to our carefully-constructed mantlet on the 
moor, where we flirt with amontillado and regalias till the grouse are brought 
over our heads by an army of beaters; then follows a hot lunch, washed down 
with dry champagne, ‘ the best thing for a fellow to work on;’ then more 
regalias; then a drive home to a bath, dinner, whist, and seltzer water. All 
the trouble taken during the day has been taken for us, and not by us.” 


Beli’s Life, it may be presumed, is an authority on such a subject, 
and it is for the amusement of people like these, that a fresh species 
of property is to be created, that the country is to be saddled with 
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fresh expenses for its protection, and that what no one can prove to 
the offender to be really wrong, is to be made felony ! 

Such is the result of the labour of two sessions. Where states- 
manlike legislation was imperatively demanded only feeble tinkering 
is offered. What the country wants about the Game Laws is 
“new tables” and to start afresh. We maintain that if the Game 
Laws were abolished there would remain plenty of game for old- 
fashioned sport. The evidence of the farmers on this point is irre- 
sistible. I could myself mention a small estate where there is no 
preservation, and yet an abundance of winged game, though the 
neighbourhood is just the one to furnish poachers. But hostile 
testimony will be more effective :— 

‘* Whatever,” says the Saturday Review, ‘‘ may become of the Game Laws, 
it will take a great deal of shooting to extirpate the partridges; and the very 
mildest law of trespass would preserve a good many of them, even were all 
England parcelled out into allotment patches.” 

Now the shooting the great majority of people enjoy and would 
miss is partridge shooting. But even as to grouse, many people say 
that the grouse disease is simply owing to over preservation, which 
checks the healthy effects of natural selection, while others say it is 
owing to the heather being allowed to grow too freely. Mr. Purves 
gave evidence that the abolition of the Game Laws would not exter- 
minate grouse, and to back his opinion said if they were abolished 
this year he would take a lease of his shootings at the same or 
greater rent than ever. Before he took the shootings he said that he 
saw a letter from the sporting tenant complaining that ‘it was no 
use coming to shoot over the ground that season as Mr. Purves had 
so over-burned the ground,” and then Mr. Purves continued “ That 
season there were nearly double the birds shot on that ground that 
was ever shot before,” and being asked if it was not an unusually 
good year, replied ‘No, we had (have ?) done the same ever since or 
more.” 

We maintain also that if the Game Laws were abolished there 
would in all probability be no necessity to make a new trespass law. 
It is plausibly argued that there will be a general onslaught on game 
if the Game Laws are abolished, that Jones will arrange on Tuesday 
to shoot over Brown’s ground on Wednesday, and that Brown in self- 
defence will resort to his bludgeon or his gun. Now, it is quite 
possible that if the Game Laws are abolished next July there will be 
an ugly rush after grouse, partridges, and pheasants in the three 
following months. It would be heyday for the poacher tribe then as 
it was in France at the Revolution, and we might repay our neigh- 
bours in kind for those “ emigrant winged flights of game” scared 
across the Channel to our shore by “all the mob of the country” in 
1787. But such matters right themselves in time, and Mr. Carlyle’s 
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comments are, we may trust, at least prophetically true: “ Finished, 
one may say, or as good as finished is the preservation of game on 
this earth ; completed for endless time. What part i¢ had to play in 
the history of civilisation is played ; plaudite, exeat!”? When once 
the overstock, which is just what we want to get rid of, is gone, 
gang-poachers and all who, following the example of their betters, 
shoot on commercial principles, will find their occupation gone. 
Battue-shooting will be knocked on the head, or become possible only 
at a fabulous outlay. Partridges, as the Saturday Review says, will 
still flourish ; nor is it likely that pheasants would be exterminated, 
though they would minister only to sport instead of massacre. 
Hares and rabbits would, over large tracts of country, almost totally 
disappear. That state of things being realised, the threat of any 
permanent damage from a great invading army of trespassers must 
surely seem, to any one acquainted with the country and the enor- 
mous power of the owners and occupiers of the land, a mere bug- 
bear. When the novelty of the change was over, there would be no 
more trespass and Far LEss bloodshed than there is now. Besides, if 
this view should prove unsound, no one would object to a new tres- 
pass law. At present we have a system which manufactures over ten 
thousand criminals per annum. We say, abolish that system. Oh! 
it is answered, you cannot do so without substituting another law. 
Surely that is just what has to be proved, and it would be insane to 
legislate in the dark. That is a fair argument, and our opponents 
must see that it is fair. But what they want is a glut of pheasants, 
thirty million rabbits (as food for the people !), and “ shoals ” of hares. 
So they set up the food fallacy to delude poor people, and the trespass 
scarecrow to silence the farmers, and snigger at the enthusiasm or 
abuse the communism of abolitionists. Naturally many of the farmers 
who gave evidence were puzzled, but some were not. Mr. Dun, for 
instance, said, “On my own land, where game is not preserved to 
any extent to do damage, such a thing as a trespasser or poacher I 
have not seen in twelve years.” Then he was asked, “ But you 
would not object to it?” Answer: “ NotI,” and he went on to say 
that the common-sense view of it was that landlords would themselves 
reduce the game till it became no temptation. In his simplicity Mr. 
Dun no doubt thought that it was sufficient for the view to be a 
common-sense one to commend itself to the Committee, for it is of 
course a fact that it is a surplusage of game which chiefly promotes 
trespass. Some men will always prefer risky profits to steady labour. 
But if the Game Laws were abolished there would no longer be any 
chance of getting wealthy without work. There would, therefore, 
probably be no more trespass than before. Defenders of the pre- 
sent system say shooting is a manly recreation. Well, if so, why 
confine it to a small class? The more the merrier, one would 
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surely expect to be their ery. Abolish the Game Laws, and a 
good many people would very likely take to shooting a little. 
But there would, it must be remembered, be no poaching even if 
there was more open shooting, and, as we repeat, professional 
poachers would soon be forced to give up their trade. Besides, the 
sportsman then would take at least as much pains to avoid doing 
damage by trespass, as the sportsman does now. And against any 
increased damage done by an increased number of sportsmen must be 
set off the diminution of damage done by professional poachers, who, 
of course, have no motive to refrain from damage at all. A farmer 
would find that he could gratify more of his friends by inviting 
them to have a little shooting, and the pleasure of the sport now 
monopolised by a few would be shared by a greater number. If, 
however, experience should falsify these anticipations, and prove that 
farmers did suffer from trespass, no one would be averse to granting 
them relief, nor would it be difficult, I think, to frame a measure to 
protect them. Only we say that to force a trespass act on the 
nation before it is necessary is like drenching a healthy man with 
brimstone and treacle to keep off disease. What the nation wants at 
present, with regard to the Game Laws, is a surgical operation. If 
a gentle alterative is considered expedient afterwards no one will 
resist the doctor. At all events, to work on the farmer’s fear of 
trespass in order to rally him to the defence of the Game Laws, is a 
poor device which the shrewdest members of his class detect at a 
glance. 

As for concurrent inalienable right, farmers should remember in 
the first place that it would not in the least free them from the 
plague of gamekeepers under which they groan'; and secondly, 
that to accept it would be something like taking hush-money to 
connive at a crime. When the farmers complained the men 


(1) That this plague is a grievous one the Blue Book proves beyond adoubt. The loss 
of Mr. Begg’s cat—as serio-comic a story as the celebrated inquiry into who killed Cock 
Robin—is an amusing illustration of trials at which a farmer probably does not feel dis- 
posed to laugh. Mr. Begg said, “‘ We could not get a cat keptalive. There was one cat 
I was sure about, and one day I attacked the principal keeper, and I said to him, ‘ You 
have killed one of our cats ;’ and he said, ‘Ihave not; how isit you are always blaming 
me for every mischief that is done on the place?’ ‘Because you are generally at the 
bottom of every mischief,’ I said. He then began to swear; and he said, ‘ Let me never 
meet my Maker in mercy if I killed that cat.’ I turned round to him and said, ‘How 
can you utter such an oath for the value of a cat?’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘ you will not 
believe me unless I do. Let me never go home and see my wife and family alive if I 
killed that cat.’ I was certainly very ill pleased at the time, for we were beset with 
rats. That cat was called the ‘ cattleman’s cat.’’’ And then Mr. Begg went on to say 
that, hearing the corpse of his cat was to be seen on the keeper’s ferret-house, he went, 
and confronted the keeper, corpse in hand. ‘I held up the cat before him, and I said, 
‘Did not you kill that cat, sir?’ ‘No,’ he said) ‘ I did not kill that cat.’ ‘Who, then, 
killed that cat?’ ‘It was not me that killed the cat; it was the dogs that killed the 
cat.’ That was how he got out of the oath.” 
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of the towns generously joined them. The Birmingham Con- 
servative Working Man’s Association adopted last year or the 
year before resolutions “that all obstacles to the complete develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the country ought to be 
removed,” and they went on to refer to the malt duty, compensation 
to tenants for improvements, and to damages from game. And the 
organ of the London workmen has been equally outspoken. I will 
never, till I see it, believe that after the people have spontaneously come 
forward to support the farmers, the farmers will betray the people, 
and take a bribe for their treason in the shape of partnership in a great 
national wrong. The issue is clear enough. Will farmers fall into 
the net spread for them by false friends, accept what will after all 
be only a permanent temptation to bad farming, and join the land- 
lords in upholding a system which entails ten thousand convictions 
per annum as well as the cost of procuring those convictions ? It is 
a question every farmer can understand for himself, and though it 
would be an evil day for England when men voted solely for their 
own class interests, many a farmer would have done well at the late 
election to let this question of the Game Laws which he does under- 
stand guide his vote, instead of those distinctions without a differ- 
ence, between Whig and Tory, Conservative and Liberal-Conservative, 
which neither he nor any one else understands. But if we may hope 
that farmers will refuse to be hoodwinked by an insidious compro- 
mise, it is certain that they will no longer submit to the maintenance 
of the old laws. The game question is a question of life and death to 
many of them. How bitterly those who read the Blue Book must 
smile as they see the keen interest shown by the Committee in the 
evidence given by one tenant as to the possibility of keeping out 
game by fencing, of the cost of such fencing, how it ought to be 
reckoned at £71 per mile in 1861 and £82 in 1872, and be kept up 
(after the first cost) at about £5 per mile; how the wire could be 
fastened to wooden posts, boards be fastened to the bottom of gates, 
and wire be spread all over the gate ; and how there was one objec- 
tion to such fencing that hunting men “have not been able to get 
over it.” When will these gentlemen be satisfied ? When they 
have stopped all inconvenient rights of way, blocked every pleasant 
footpath by the rivers and the sea, stuck up notices against tres- 
passers in every hedge, annexed all commons, fenced, boarded, and 
wired off all England for their sport, till their own pastime has 
clashed with some one else’s pastime and the interests of the men 
who shoot have jarred against the interests of the men who hunt ? 
Why if things go on in this fashion the fox will become the best 
friend of the English farmer, for to hunt him there must be less 
wiring and consequently less game, just as the Scotch farmer may 
come to bless the grouse which he now calls “ those vermin,” because 
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deer forests may be found injurious to their health. But while life 
is the serious thing it is to most Englishmen we may hope we shall 
not wait for redress till these ‘“ Barbarians,” to use Mr. M. Arnold’s 
language, come to loggerheads “ at their play.” 

A writer in the Quarterly Review, who appears to think he can 
stem the tide of democracy by a narrow barrier of thin epigrams, 
and who, if wiser Conservatives would follow his lead, would soon 
engulf his order, says the game question is now merely one 
of hares. Now we know what we are about without his telling us, 
and even if we did not know we should apply to some more 
prudent counsellor than one who woos moderate Liberals in most 
immoderate language, and tries to scare them into an alliance for 
which he does not profess to conceal his scorn, by insults and threats. 
If the Reviewer could have heard the hearty spontaneous burst of 
laughter which, at the late great meeting welcoming back Mr. Bright 
to Birmingham, greeted the mention of a certain Marquis’s name, he 
would perhaps, when baiting his hooks, be more careful to conceal 
the barb. It was a perfectly good-humoured laugh of somewhat 
contemptuous amusement, and all the more galling because quite 
free from spite. Supposing the question were one only of hares, still 
it is part of a far greater question. There is an old proverb that 
“Mony a little maks a mickle.” We may work each at his own 
task, but we work for a common end. Let others strive for free 
education, and free labour. We fight for free land. In surrender- 
ing hares the Reviewer yields what the Committee would retain. 
Some one else will be ready to surrender something more. Let 
farmers take what they can get, when and where they can get it, 
first rabbits and then hares, but always go on asking for more till 
they obtain justice. And if the farmers’ voices are stifled by selfish- 
ness, the nation, it is to be hoped, will take up what, as it is for 
the national interest, should be a national cry. 


A. H. Berrsty. 

















LADY ANNA. 
Cuapter XLII. 


DANIEL THWAITE COMES TO KEPPEL STREET. 


Even the Bluestones were now convinced that Lady Anna Lovel 
must be allowed to marry the Keswick tailor, and that it would be 
expedient that no further impediment should be thrown in her 
way. Mrs. Bluestone had been told, while walking to Keppel Street 
with the young lady, of the purport of the letter and of the invitation 
given to Daniel Thwaite. The Serjeant at once declared that the 
girl must have her own way,—and the Solicitor-General, who also 
heard of it, expressed himself very strongly. It was absurd to 
oppose her. She was her own mistress. She had shown herself 
competent to manage her own affairs. The Countess must be made 
to understand that she had better yield at once with what best 
grace she could. Then it was that he made that prophecy to the 
Earl as to the future success of the fortunate tailor, and then too he 
wrote at great length to the Countess, urging many reasons why her 
daughter should be allowed to receive Mr. Daniel Thwaite. “ Your 
ladyship has succeeded in very much,” wrote the Solicitor-General, 
‘“‘and even in respect of this marriage you will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that the man is in every way respectable and well-behaved. 
I hear that he is an educated man, with culture much higher than 
is generally found in the state of life which he has till lately filled, 
and that he is a man of high feeling and noble purpose. The 
manner in which he has been persistent in his attachment to your 
daughter is in itself evidence of this. And I think that your lady- 
ship is bound to remember that the sphere of life in which he has 
hitherto been a labourer, would not have been so humble in its nature 
had not the means which should have started him in the world 
been applied to support and succour your own cause. I am well 
aware of your feelings of warm gratitude to the father; but I think 
you should bear in mind, on the son’s behalf, that he has been what 
he has been because his father was so staunch a friend to your 
ladyship.” There was very much more of it, all expressing the 
opinion of Sir William that the Countess should at once open her 
doors to Daniel Thwaite. 

The reader need hardly be told that this was wormwood to the 
Countess. It did not in the least touch her heart and had but 
little effect on her purpose. Gratitude;—yes! But if the whole 
result of the exertion for which the receiver is bound to be grateful, 
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is to be neutralised by the greed of the conferrer of the favour,—if 
all is to be taken that has been given, and much more also,—what 
ground will there be left for gratitude? If I save a man’s purse 
from a thief, and then demand for my work twice what that purse 
contained, the man had better have been left with the robbers. 
But she was told, not only that she ought to accept the tailor as a 
son-in-law, but also that she could not help herself. They should 
see whether she could not help herself. They should be made to 
acknowledge that she at any rate was in earnest in her endeavours 
to preserve pure and unspotted the honour of the family. 

But what should she do? That she should put on a gala dress 
and a smiling face and be carried off to church with a troop of 
lawyers and their wives to see her daughter become the bride of a 
low journeyman, was of course out of the question. By no act, by 
no word, by no sign would she give ought of a mother’s authority to 
nuptials so disgraceful. Should her daughter become Lady Anna 
Thwaite, they two, mother and daughter, would never see each 
other again. Of so much at any rate she was sure. But could 
she be sure of nothing beyond that? She could at any rate make 
an effort. 

Then there came upon her a mad idea,—an idea which was 
itself evidence of insanity,—of the glory which would be hers if 
by any means she could prevent the marriage. There would be 
a halo round her name were she to perish in such a cause, 
let the destruction come upon her in what form it might. She sat 
for hours meditating,—and at every pause in her thoughts she 
assured herself that she could still make an effort. 

She received Sir William’s letter late on the Tuesday,—and 
during that night she did not lie down or once fall asleep. The 
man, as she knew, had been told to come at one on that day, 
and she had been prepared; but he did not come, and she then 
thought that the letter, which had been addressed to his late 
residence, had failed to reach him. During the night she wrote a 
very long answer to Sir William pleading her own cause, expa- 
tiating on her own feelings, and palliating any desperate deed 
which she might be tempted to perform. But, when the letter had 
been copied and folded, and duly sealed with the Lovel arms, she 
locked it in her desk, and did not send it on its way even on the 
following morning. When the morning came, shorily after eight 
o'clock, Mrs. Richards brought up the message which Daniel had 
left at the door. ‘Be we to let him in, my lady?” said Mrs. 
Richards with supplicating hands upraised. Her sympathies were 
all with Lady Anna, but she feared the Countess, and did not dare 
in such a matter to act without the mother’s sanction. The Countess 
begged the woman to come to her in an hour for further instructions, 
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and at the time named Mrs. Richards, full of the importance of 
her work, divided between terror and pleasurable excitement, again 
toddled up-stairs. ‘Be we to let him in, my lady ? God, he knows 
it’s hard upon the likes of me, who for the last three months doesn’t 
know whether I’m on my head or heels.’”’ The Countess very quietly 
requested that when Mr. Thwaite should call he might be shown 
into the parlour. 

“T will see Mr. Thwaite myself, Mrs. Richards; but it will be 
better that my daughter should not be disturbed by any intimation 
of his coming.” 

Then there was a consultation below stairs as to what should be 
done. There had been many such consultations, but they had all 
ended in favour of the Countess. Mrs. Richards from fear, and the 
lady’s-maid from favour, were disposed to assist the elder lady. 
Poor Lady Anna throughout had been forced to fight her battles 
with no friend near her. Now she had many friends,—many who 
were anxious to support her, even the Bluestones, who had been so 
hard upon her whiie she was along with them ;—but they who were 
now her friends were never near her to assist her with a word. 

So it came to pass that when Daniel Thwaite called at the house 
exactly at one o’clock Lady Anna was not expecting him. On the 
previous day at that hour she had sat waiting with anxious ears for 
the knock at the door which might announce his coming. But 
she had waited in vain. From one to two,-—even till seven in the 
evening, she had waited. But he had not come, and she had 
feared that some scheme had been used against her. The people at 
the Post Office had been bribed,—or the women in Wyndham Street 
had been false. But she would not be hindered. She would go out 
alone and find him,—if he were to be found in London. 

When he did come, she was not thinking of his coming. He was 
shown into the dining room, and within a minute afterwards the 
Countess entered with stately step. She was well dressed, even to 
the adjustment of her hair; and she was a woman so changed that he 
would hardly have known her as that dear and valued friend whose 
slightest word used to be a law to his father,—but who in those 
days never seemed to waste a thought upon her attire. She had 
been out that morning walking through the streets, and the blood 
had mounted to her cheeks. He acknowledged to himself that she 
looked like a noble and a high-born dame. There was a fire in her 
eye, anda look of scorn about her mouth and nostrils, which had 
even for him a certain fascination,—odious to him as were the 
pretensions of the so-called great. She was the first to speak. 
«You have called to see my daughter,” she said. 

“ Yes, Lady Lovel,—I have.” 


«You cannot see her.” 
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“T came at her request.” 

“T know you did, but you cannot see her. You can be hardly so 
ignorant of the ways of the world, Mr. Thwaite, as to suppose that a 
young lady can receive what visitors she pleases without the sanction 
of her guardians.” 

“Lady Anna Lovel has no guardian, my lady. She is of age, 
and is at present her own guardian.” 

“Tam her mother, and shall exercise the authority of a mother 
over her. You cannot see her. You had better go.” 

“T shall not be stopped in this way, Lady Lovel.”’ 

“Do you mean that you will force your way up to her? To do 
so you will have to trample over me ;—and there are constables in 
the street. You cannot see her. You had better go.” 

“Ts she a prisoner ?” 

“ That is between her and me, and is no affair of yours. You are 
intruding here, Mr. Thwaite, and cannot possibly gain anything by 
your intrusion.”” Then she strode out in the passage, and motioned 
him to the front door. ‘ Mr. Thwaite, I will beg you to leave this 
house, which for the present is mine. If you have any proper 
feeling you will not stay after I have told you that you are not 
welcome.” 

But Lady Anna, though she had not expected the coming of her 
lover, had heard the sound of voices, and then became aware that 
the man was below. As her mother was speaking she rushed down- 
stairs and threw herself into her lover’s arms. ‘It shall never be 
so in my presence,” said the Countess, trying to drag the girl from 
his embrace by the shoulders. 

« Anna ;—my own Anna,” said Daniel in an ecstacy of bliss. It 
was not only that his sweetheart was his own, but that her spirit wa: 
so high. 

“ Daniel!” she said, still struggling in his arms. 

By this time they were all in the parlour, whither the Countess 
had been satisfied to retreat to escape the eyes of the women who 
clustered at the top of the kitchen stairs. ‘“ Danicl Thwaite,” said 
the Countess, “if you do not leave this, the blood which will be 
shed shall rest on yeur head,” and so saying, she drew nigh to the 

vindow and pulled down the blind. She then crossed over and did 
the same to the other blind, and having done so, took her place 
close to a heavy upright desk, which stood between the fireplace 
and the window. When the two ladies first came to the house they 
had occupied only the first and second floors ;—but, since the 
success of their cause, the whole had been taken, including the 
parlour in which this scene was being, acted; and the Countess 
spent many hours daily sitting at the heavy desk in this dark gloomy 
chamber. 
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“ Whose blood shall be shed ?” said Lady Anna, turning to her 
mother. 

“ It is the raving of madness,”’ said Daniel. 

‘** Whether it be madness or not, you shall find, sir, that it is true 
Take your hands from her. Would you disgrace the child in the 
presence of her mother ? ” 

“There is no disgrace, mamma. [He is my own, and I am his. 
Why should you try to part us?” 

But now they were parted. Ile was not a man to linger much 
over the sweetness of a caress when sterner work was in his hands t 
be done. “ Lady Lovel,”’ he said; “you must see that this opposi- 
tion is fruitless. Ask your cousin, Lord Lovel, and he will tell you 
that it is so.” 

“T care nothing for my cousin. If he be false, I am true. 
Though all the world be false, still will I be true. I do not ask 
her to marry her cousin. I simply demand that she shall relin- 
quish one who is infinitely beneath her,—-who is unfit to tie her very 
shoe-string.”’ 

“Tle is my equal in all things,” said Lady Anna, “and he shall 
be my lord and husband.” 

“T know of no inequalities such as those you speak of, Lady 
Lovel,” said the tailor. ‘The excellence of your daughter’s merits 
I admit, and am almost disposed to claim some goodness for myself, 
finding that one so good can love me. But, Lady Lovel, I do not 
wish to remain here now. You are disturbed.”’ 

“ T am disturbed, and you had better go.” 

“T will go at once if you will let me name some early day on 
which I may be allowed to meet Lady Anna,—alone. And I tell 
her here that if she be not permitted so to see me, it will be her duty 
to leave her mother’s house, and come tome. There is my address, 
dear.” Then he handed to her a paper on which he had written the 
name of the street and number at which he was now living. “You 
are free to come and go as you list, and if you will send to me there, 
I will find you here or elsewhere as you may command me. It is 
but a short five minutes’ walk beyond the house at which you were 
staying in Bedford Square.” 

The Countess stood silent for a moment or two, locking at them, 
during which neither the girl spoke nor her lover. “ You will not 
even allow her six months to think of it ?”’ said the Countess. 

“T will allow her six years if she says that she requires time to 
think of it.” 

“T do not want an hour,—not a minute,” said Lady Anna. 

The mother flashed round upon her daughter. ‘ Poor vain, 
degraded wretch,” she said. 

“She is a true woman, honest to the heart’s core,” said the lover. 
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“You shall come to-morrow,” said the Countess. “Do you 
hear me, Anna ?—he shall come to-morrow. There shall be an end 
of this in some way, and I am broken-hearted. My life is over for 
me, and I may as well lay me down and die. I hope God in his 
merey may never send upon another woman,—upon another wife, 
or another mother,—trouble such as that with which I have been 
afflicted. But I tell you this, Anna ;—that what evil a husband can 
do,—even let him be evil-minded as was your father,—is nothing,— 
nothing,—nothing to the cruelty of a cruel child. Go, now, Mr. 
Thwaite; if you please. If you will return at the same hour to- 
morrow she shall speak with you—alone. And then she must do 
as she pleases.” 

« Anna, I will come again to-morrow,” said the tailor. But Lady 
Anna did not answer him. She did not speak, but stayed looking at 
him till he was gone. 

‘«‘ To-morrow shall end it all. I can stand this no longer. 


I have 
prayed to you, 


a mother to her daughter; I have prayed to you 
for mercy, and you will show me none. I have knelt to you.” 
“Mamma! ” 


“TJ will kneel again if it may avail.” And the Countess did 
kneel. ‘¢ Will you not spare me ?” 

“Get up, mamma; get up. What am I doing,—what have I done 
that you should speak to me like this ? ” 

“T ask you from my very soul,—lest I commit some terrible crime. 


| have sworn that I would not see this marriage,—and I will not 
see it.” 





“Tf he will consent I will delay it,” said the girl trembling. 

“Must I beg to him then? Must I kneel to him? Must I ask 
him to save me from the wrath to come? No, my child, I will not 
do that. If it must come, let it come. When you were a little 
thing at my knees, the gentlest babe that ever mother kissed, I did 
not think that you would live to be so hard tome. You have your 
mother’s brow, my child, but you have your father’s heart.” 

“T will ask him to delay it,” said Anna. 

“ No ;—if it be to come to that I will have no dealings with you. 
What; that he,—he who has come between me and all my peace, he 
who with his pretended friendship has robbed me of my all, that he 

to be asked to grant me a few weeks’ delay before this pollution 
comes upon me,—during which the whole world will know that 
lady Anna Lovel is to be the tailor’s wife! Leave me. When he 
comes to-morrow, you shall be sent for ;—but I will see him first. 
leave me, now. I would be alone.” 

Lady Anna made an attempt to take her mother’s hand, but the 
Countess repulsed her rudely. ‘“ Oh, mamma! ” 

‘We must be bitter enemies or loving friends, my child. As it 
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is we are bitter enemies ;—yes, the bitterest. Leave menow. There 
is no room for further words between us.” Then Lady Anna slunk 
up to her own recom. 


Cuarrer XLITI. 
DANIEL THWAITE COMES AGAIN. 


Tue Countess Lovel had prepared herself on that morning for the 
doing of a deed, but her heart had failed her. How she might 
have carried herself through it had not her daughter come down to 
them,—how far she might have been able to persevere, cannot be 
said now. But it was certain that she had so far relented that even 
while the hated man was there in her presence, she determined that 
she would once again submit herself to make entreaties to her child, 

once again to speak of all that she had endured, and to pray at least 
for delay if nothing else could be accorded to her. If her girl would 
but promise to remain with her for six months, then they might go 
abroad,—and the chances afforded them by time and distance would 
be before her. In that case she would lavish such love upon the girl, 
so many indulgences, such sweets of wealth and ease, such store of 
caresses and soft luxury, that surely the young heart might thus be 
turned to the things which were fit for rank, and high blood, and splen- 
did possessions. It could not be but that her own child,—the child 
who a few months since had been as gentle with her and as obedient 
as an infant,—should give way to her as far as that. She tried 
it, and her daughter had referred her prayer,—or had said that she 
would refer it,—to the decision of her hated lover; and the mother 

had at once lost all command of her temper. She had become 
fierce,—nay, ferocious ; and had lacked the guile and the self-command 
necessary to carry out her purpose. Had she persevered Lady Anna 
must have granted her the small boon that she thenasked. But she 
had given way to her wrath, and had declared that her daughter 
was her bitterest enemy. As she seated herself at the old desk 
where Lady Anna left her, she swore within her own bosom that the 
deed must be done. 

Even at the moment when she was resolving that she would 
kneel once more at her daughter’s knees, she prepared herself for 
the work that she must do, should the daughter still be as hard as 
stone to her. “Come again at one to-morrow,” she said to the 
tailor; and the tailor said that he would come. 

When she was alone she seated herself on her accustomed chair 
and opened the old desk with a key that had now become familiar to 
her hand. It was a huge picce of furniture,—such as is never made 
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in these days, but is found among every congregation of old house- 
hold goods,—with numberless drawers clustering below, with a vast 
body, full of receptacles for bills, wills, deeds, and waste-paper, and 
a tower of shelves above, ascending almost to the ceiling. In the 
centre of the centre body was a square compartment, but this had 
been left unlocked, so that its contents might be ready to her hand. 
Now she opened it and took from it a pistol; and, looking warily 
over her shoulder to see that the door was closed, and cautiously up 
at the windows, lest some eye might be spying her action even 
through the thick blinds, she took the weapon in her hand and held 
it up so that she might feel, if possible, how it would be with her 
when she should attempt the deed. She looked very narrowly at 
the lock, of which the trigger was already back at its place, so that 
no exertion of arrangement might be necessary for her at the fatal 
moment. Never as yet had she fired a pistol ;—never before had 
she held such a weapon in her hand ;—but she thought that she 
could do it when her passion ran high. 

Then for the twentieth time she asked herself whether it would 
not be easier to turn it against her own bosom,—against her own 
brain; so that all might be over at once. Ah, yes ;—so much easier! 
But how then would it be with this man who had driven her, by his 
subtle courage and persistent audacity, to utter destruction ? Could 
he and she be made to go down together in that boat which her 
fancy had built for them, then indeed it might be well that she 
should seek her own death. But were she now to destroy herself,— 
herself and only herself,—then would her enemy be left to enjoy 
luis rich prize, a prize only the richer because she would have dis- 
appeared from the world! And of her, if such had been her last 
deed, men would only say that the mad Countess had gone in her 
madness. With looks of sad solemnity, but heartfelt satisfaction, all 
the Lovels, and that wretched tailor, and her own daughter, would 
bestow some mock grief on her funeral, and there would be an end 
for ever of Josephine Countess Lovel,—and no one would remember 
her, or her deeds, or her sufferings. When she wandered out from 
the house on that morning, after hearing that Daniel Thwaite would 
be there at one, and had walked nearly into the mid city so that she 
might not be watched, and had bought her pistol and powder and 
bullets, and had then with patience gone to work and taught herself 
how to prepare the weapon for use, she certainly had not intended 
simply to make the triumph of her enemy more easy. 

And yet she knew well what was the penalty of murder, and she 
knew also that there could be no chance of escape. Very often had 
she turned it in her mind, whether she could not destroy the man so 
that the hand of the destroyer might be hidden. But it could not 
be so. She could not dog him in the streets. She could not get at 
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him in his meals to poison him. She could not creep to his bedside 
and strangle him in the silent watches of the night. And this 
woman’s hoort t, even while from day to day she was meditating 
murder,—while she was telling herself that it would be a worthy 
deed to cut off from life one whose life was a bar to her own suc- 
cess,—even then revolted from the shrinking stealthy step, from 
the low cowardice of the hidden murderer. To look him in the face 
and then to slay him,—-when no escape for herself would be possible, 
that would have in it something that was almost noble; something 
at any rate bold,—something that would not shame her. They 
would hang her for such a deed! Let them do so. It was not 
hanging that she feared, but the tongues of those who should speak 
of her when she was gone. They should not speak of her as of one 
who had utterly failed. They should tell of a woman who, cruelly 
inisused throughout her life, maligned, scorned, and tortured, robbed 
of her own, neglected by her hindived, deserted and damned by her 
husband, had still struggled through it all till she had proved herself 
to be that which it was her right. to call herself ;—of a woman who, 
though thwarted in her sisihiiten by her own child, and cheated of 
her triumph at the very moment of her success, had dared rather to 
face an ignominious death than see all her eiforts frustrated by the 
maudlin faney of a girl, Yes! She would face it all. Let them do 
what they would with her. She hardly knew what might be the 
mode of death adjudged to a Countess who had murdered. Let them 
kill her as they would, they would kill a Countess ;—and the whole 
world would know her story. 

That day and night were very dreadful to her. She never asked 
2 question about her daughter. They brought her food to her in 
that lonely parlour, and she hardly heeded them as they laid the 
things before her, and then removed them. Again and again did 
she unlock the old desk, and see that the weapon was ready to her 
hand. Then she opened that letter to Sir William Patterson, and 
added a postscript to it. “ What I have since done will explain 
everything.” That was all she added, and on the following morning, 
about noon, she put the letter on the mantelshelf. Late at night 
she took herself to bed, and was surprised to find that she slept. The 
key of the old desk was under her pillow, and she placed her hand 
on it the moment that she awoke. On leaving her own room she 
stood for a moment at her daughter’s door. It might be, if she 
killed the man, that she would never see her child again. At that 
moment she was tempted to rush into her daughter’s room, to throw 
herself upon her daughter’s bed, and once again to beg for mercy and 
grace. She Netenad and she knew that hex d Janghter slept. Then 
she went silently down to the dark room and the old desk. Of what 
use would it be to abase herself? Wer daughter was the only thing 
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that she could love; but her daughter’s heart was filled with the 
image of that low-born artisan. 

“ Ts Lady Anna up?” she asked the maid about ten o’clock. 

“ Yes, my lady; she is breakfasting now.” 

“Tell her that when—when Mr. Thwaite comes, I will send fer 
her as soon as I wish to see her.” 

“ T think Lady Anna understands that already, my lady.” 

“ Tell her what I say.” 

“ Yes, my lady. I will, my lady.” Then the Countess spoke no 
further word till, punctually at one o’clock, Daniel Thwaite was 
shown into the room. “ You keep your time, Mr. Thwaite,” she 
said. 

“ Working men should always do that, Lady Lovel,” he replied, 
as though anxious to irritate her by reminding her how humble was 
the man who could aspire to be the son-in-law of a Countess. 

« All men should do so, I presume. I also am punctual. Well, 
sir ;—have you anything else to say ?” 

“ Much to say,—to your daughter, Lady Lovel.” 

“ T do not know that you will ever see my daughter again.” 

“ Do you mean to say that she has been taken away from this ?”” 
The Countess was silent, but moved away from the spot on which 
she stood to receive him towards the old desk, which stood open,— 
with the door of the centre space just ajar. “ If it be so, you have 
deceived me most grossly, Lady Lovel, But it can avail you 
nothing, for I know that she will be true to me. Do you tell me 
that she has been removed ?” 

“ T have told you no such thing.” 

“* Bid her come then,—as you promised me.” 

“ T have a word to say to you first. What if she should refuse to 
come ?”’ 

“ T do not believe that she will refuse. You yourself heard what 
she said yesterday. All earth and all heaven should not make me 
doubt her, and certainly not your word, Lady Lovel. You know 
how it is, and you know how it must be.” 

“ Yes,—I do; Ido; Ido.” She was facing him with her back 
to the window, and she put forth her left hand upon the open desk, 
and thrust it forward as though to open the square door which stood 
ajar ;—-but he did not notice her hand; he had his eye fixed upon 
her, and suspected only deceit,—not violence. ‘ Yes, I know how 
it must be,” she said, while her fingers approached nearer to the 
little door. 

“Then let her come to me.” 

« Will nothing turn you from it ?” 

“ Nothing will turn me from it.” 

Then suddenly she withdrew her hand and confronted him more 
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closely. ‘ Mine has been a hard life, Mr. Thwaite ;—no life could 
have been harder. But I have always had something before me for 
which to long, and for which to hope ;—something which I might 
reach if justice should at length prevail.” 

“You have got money and rank.” 

“They are nothing ;—nothing. In all those many years, the 
thing that I have looked for has been the splendour and glory of 
another, and the satisfaction I might feel in having bestowed upon 
her all that she owned. Do you think that I will stand by, after 
such a struggle, and see you rob me of it all,—you,—you, who were 
one of the tools which came to my hand to work with? From what 
you know of me, do you think that my spirit could stoop so low ? 
Answer me, if you have ever thought of that. Let the eagles alone, 
and do not force yourself into our nest. You will find, if you do, 
that you will be rent to pieces.” 

« This is nothing, Lady Lovel. I came here, 
to see your daughter. Let me sce her.” 

* You will not go?” 

“ Certainly I will not go.” 

She looked at him as she slowly receded to her former standing- 
ground, but he never for a moment suspected the nature of her 
purpose. He began to think that some actual insanity had befallen 
her, and was doubtful how he should act. But no fear of personal 
violence affected him. He was merely questioning with himself 
whether it would not be well for him to walk up-stairs into the 
upper room, and seek Lady Anna there, as he stood watching the 
motion of her eyes. 

“ You had better go,” said she, as she again put her left hand on 
the flat board of the open desk. 

“ You trifle with me, Lady Lovel,” he answered. ‘ As you will 
not allow Lady Anna to come to me here, I will go to her else- 
where. I do not doubt but that I shall find her in the house.” 
Then he turned to the door, intending to leave the room. He had 
been very near to her while they were talking, so that he had some 
paces to traverse before he could put his hand upon the lock,—but 
in doing so his back was turned to her. In one respect it was better 
for her purpose that it should be so. She could open the door of 
the compartment and put her hand upon the pistol without having 
his eye upon her, But, as it seemed to her at the moment, the 
chance of bringing her purpose to its intended conclusion was less 
than it would have been had she been able to fire at his face. She 
had let the moment go by,—the first moment,—when he was close to 
her, and now there would be half the room between them. But she 
was very quick. She seized the pistol, and, transferring it to her 
right hand, she rushed after him, and when the door was already 





at your bidding, 
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half open she pulled the trigger. In the agony of that moment she 
heard no sound, though she saw the flash. She saw him shrink and 
pass the door, which he left unclosed, and then she heard a scuffle 
in the passage, as though he had fallen against the wall. She had 
provided herself especially with a sccond barrel,—but that was 
now absolutely useless to her. There was no power left to her 
wherewith to follow him and complete the work which she had 
begun. She did not think that she had killed him, though she was 
sure that he was struck. She did not believe that she had accom- 
plished anything of her wishes,—but had she held in her hand a 
six-barrelled revolver, as of the present day, she could have done no 
more with it. She was overwhelmed with so great a tremor at her 
own violence that she was almost incapable of moving. She stood 
elaring at the door, listening for what should come, and the moments 
seemed to be hours. But she heard no sound whatever. A minute 
passed away perhaps, and the man did not move. She looked around 
as if seeking some way of escape,—as though, were it possible, she 
would get to the street through the window. There was no mode of 
escape, unless she would pass out through the door to the man who, 
as she knew, must still be there. Then she heard him move. She 
heard him rise,—from what posture she knew not, and step to- 
wards the stairs. She was still standing with the pistol in her 
hand, but was almost unconscious that she held it. At last her eye 
glanced upon it, and she was aware that she was still armed. Should 
she rush after him, and try what she could do with that other bullet ? 
The thought crossed her mind, but she knew that she could do 
nothing. Had all the Lovels depended upon it, she could not have 
drawn that other trigger. She took the pistol, put it back into its 
former hiding-place, mechanically locked the little door, and then 
seated herself in her chair. 





Cuarrer XLLY. 
THE ATTEMPT AND NOT THE DEED CONFOUNDS Us. 


Tue tailor’s hand was on the lock of the door when he first saw the 
flash of the fire, and then felt that he was wounded. Though his 
back was turned to the woman he distinctly saw the flash, but he 
aever could remember that he had heard the report. He knew 
nothing of the nature of the injury he had .received and was hardly 
aware of the place in which he had been struck, when he half closed 
the door behind him and then staggered against the opposite wall. 
For a moment he was sick, almost to fainting, but yet he did not 
believe that he had been grievously hurt. He was, however, disabled, 
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weak, and almost incapable of any action. He seated himself on the 
lowest stair, and began to think. The woman had intended to 
murder him! She had lured him there with the premeditated 
intention of destroying him! And this was the mother of his bride, 
—the woman whom he intended to call his mother-in-law! He 
was not dead, nor did he believe that he was like to die; but had 
she killed him,—what must have been the fate of the murderess! 
As it was, would it not be necessary that she should be handed over 
to the law, and dealt with for the offence? He did not know that 
they might not even hang her for the attempt. 

He said afterwards that he thought that he sat there for a quarter 
of an hour. Three minutes, however, had not passed before Mrs. 
Richards, ascending from the kitchen, found him upon the stairs. 
“What is it, Mr. Thwaite?” said she. 

“ Ts anything the matter ?” he asked with a faint smile. 

“The place is full of smoke,”’ she said, “and there is a smell of 
gunpowder.” 

“There is no harm done at any rate,” he answered. 

“T thought I heard a something go off,” said Sarah, who was 
behind Mrs. Richards. 

“Did you?” said he. “I heard nothing; but there certainly is 
a smoke,”’ and he still smiled. 

* What are you sitting there for, Mr. Thwaite?” asked Mrs. 
tichards. 

“You ain’t no business to sit there, Mr. Thwaite,” said Sarah. 

“You’ve been and done something to the Countess,” said Mrs. 
Richards. 

“The .Countess is all right. Dm going up-stairs to see Lady 
Anna ;—that’s all. But I’ve hurt myself a little. I’m bad in my 
left shoulder, and I sat down just to get a rest.’ As he spoke he 
was still smiling. 

Then the woman looked at him and saw that he was very pale. 
At that instant he was in great pain, though he felt that as the sense 
of intense sickness was leaving him he would be able to go up-stairs 
and say a word or two to his sweetheart, should he find her. “ You 
ain’t just as you ought to be, Mr. Thwaite,” said Mrs. Richards. 
He was very haggard, and perspiration was on his brow, and she 
thought that he had been drinking. 

“T am well enough,” said he rising, 





“only that I am much 


troubled by a hurt in my arm. At any rate I will go up-stairs.” 
Then he mounted slowly, leaving the two women standing in the 
passage. 

Mrs. Richards gently opened the parlour door, and entered the 
room, which was still reeking with smoke and the smell of the 
powder, and there she found the Countess seated at the old desk, 
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but with her body and face turned round towards the door. “Is 
anything the matter, my lady ?”’ asked the woman. 

“Where has he gone?” 

“Mr. Thwaite has just stepped up-stairs,—this moment. He was 
very queer like, my lady.” 

“Ts he hurt ?” 

“We think he’s been drinking, my lady,” said Sarah. 

“He says that his shoulder is ever so bad,” said Mrs. Richards. 

Then for the first time it occurred to the Countess that perhaps 
the deed which she had done,—the attempt in which she had failed, 
—might never be known. Instinctively she had hidden the pistol 
and had locked the little door, and concealed the key within her 
bosom as soon as she was alone. Then she thought that she would 
open the window ; but she had been afraid to move, and she had sat 
there waiting while she heard the sound of voices in the passage. 
“ Oh,—his shoulder!” said she. ‘ No,—he has not been drinking. 
He never drinks. He has been very violent, but he never drinks. 
Well,—why do you wait ?” 

“ There is such a smell of something,” said Mrs. Richards. 

“ Yes;—you had better open the windows. There was an 
accident. Thank you ;—that will do.” 

“And is he to be alone,—with Lady Anna, up-stairs ?” asked 
the maid. 

“He is to be alone with her. How can I help it? If she 
chooses to be a scullion she must follow her bent. I have done all I 
could. Why do you wait? I tell you that he is to be with her. 
Go away, and leave me.” Then they went and left her, wondering 
much, but guessing nothing of the truth. She watched them till 
they had closed the door, and then instantly opened the other window 
wide. It was now May, but the weather was still cold. There had 
been rain the night before, and it had been showery all the morning. 
She had come in from her walk damp and chilled, and there was a 
fire in the grate. But she cared nothing for the weather. Looking 
round the room she saw a morsel of wadding near the floor, and she 
instantly burned it. She longed to look at the pistol but she did 
not dare to take it from its hiding-place lest she should be discovered 
in the act. Every energy of her mind was now strained to the effort 
of avoiding detection. Should he choose to tell what had been done, 
then, indeed, all would be over. But had he not resolved to be 
silent he would hardly have borne the agony of the wound and gone 
up-stairs without speaking of it. She almost forgot now the misery 
of the last year in the intensity of her desire to escape the disgrace 
of punishment. A sudden nervousness, a desire to do something by 
which she might help to preserve herself, seized upon her. But 
there was nothing which she could do. She could not follow him 
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lest he should accuse her to her face. It would be vain for her to 
leave the house till he should have gone. Should she do so, she 
knew that she would not dare return to it. So she sat, thinking, 
dreaming, plotting, crushed by an agony of fear, looking anxiously 
at the door, listening for every footfall within the house; and she 
watched too for the well-known click of the area gate, dreading lest 
any one should go out to seek the intervention of the constables. 

In the meantime Daniel Thwaite had gone up-stairs, and had 
knocked at the drawing-room door. It was instantly opened by 
Lady Anna herself. “I heard you come ;—what a time you have 
been here !—I thought that I should never see you.” As she spoke 
she stood close to him that he might embrace her. But the pain of his 
wound affected his whole body, and he felt that he could hardly raise 
even his right arm. He was aware now that the bullet had entered 
his back, somewhere on his left shoulder. ‘ Oh, Daniel ;—are you 
ill?” she said, looking at him. 

“ Yes, dear ;—I am ill ;—not very ill. Did you hear nothing?” 

“Nel” 

“Nor yet see anything ?” 

“Nel” 

“JT will tell you all another time ;—only do not ask me now.” 
She had seated herself beside him and wound her arm round his 
back as though tosupport him. ‘ You must not touch me, dearest.”’ 

‘You have been hurt.” 

“ Yes;—I have been hurt. I am in pain, though I do not think 
that it signifies. I had better go to a surgeon, and then you shall 
hear from me.” 

“Tell me, Daniel ;—what is it, Daniel ? ” 

“T will tell you,—but not now. You shall know all, but I should 
do harm were I to say it now. Say not a word to any one, sweet- 
heart,—unless your mother ask you.” 

“What shall I tell her ? ” 

“That I am lurt,—but not seriously hurt ;—and that the less said 
the sooner mended. Tell her also that I shall expect no further 
interruption to my letters when I write to you,—or to my visits 
when I can come. God bless you, dearest ;—one kiss, and now I 
will go.” 

“ You will send for me if you are ill, Daniel ?” 

“Tf I am really ill, I will send for you.” So saying, he left her, 
went down-stairs, with great difficulty opened for himself the front 
door, and departed. 

Lady Anna, though she had been told nothing of what had 
happened, except that her lover was hurt, at once surmised some- 
thing of what had been done. Daniel Thwaite had suffered some 
hurt from her mother’s wrath. She sat for a while thinking what 
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it might have been. She had scen no sign of blood. Could it be 
that her mother had struck him in her anger with some chance 
weapon that had come to hand? That there had been violence she 
was sure,—and sure also that her mother had been in fault. When 
Daniel had been some few minutes gone she went down, that she 
might deliver his message. At the foot of the stairs, and near the 
door of the parlour, she met Mrs. Richards. ‘I suppose the young 
man has gone, my lady?” asked the woman. 

“Mr. Thwaite has gone.” 

«And I make so bold, my lady, as to say that he ought not to 
come here. There has been a doing of some kind, but I don’t know 
what. Je says as how he’s been hurt, and I’m sure I don’t know 
how he should be hurt here,—unless he brought it with him. I 
never had nothing of the kind here before, long as I’ve been here. 
Of course your title and that is all right, my lady; but the 
young man isn’t fit;—that’s the truth of it. My belief is he’d 
been a drinking; and I won’t have it in my house.” 

Lady Anna passed by her without a word and went into her 
mother’s room. The Countess was still seated in her chair, and 
neither rose nor spoke when her daughter entered. ‘ Mammaz, 
Mr. Thwaite is hurt.” 

“ Well ;—what of it? Is it much that ails him ?” 

“He isin pain. What has been done, mamma?” The Countess 
looked at her, striving to learn from the girl’s face and manner what 
had been told and what concealed. ‘ Did you—-—strike him ?” 

“ Has he said that I struck him ?” 

“No, mamma ;—but something has been done that should not 
have been done. I know it. He has sent you a message, mamma.” 

“What was it?” asked the Countess, in a hoarse voice. 

“ That he was hurt, but not seriously.” 

“Oh ;—he said that.” 

“‘T fear he is hurt seriously.” 

‘“‘ But he said that he was not ?” 

“Yes ;—and that the less said the sooner mended.” 

“ Did he say that too?” 

“That was his message.” 

The Countess gave a long sigh, then sobbed, and at last broke out 
into hysteric tears. It was evident to her now that the man was 
sparing her,—was endeavouring to spare her. He had told no one 
as yet. “The least said the soonest mended.” Oh yes;—if he 
would say never a word to any one of what had occurred between 
them that day, that would be best for her. But how could he not 
tell? When some doctor should ask him how he had come by that 
wound, surely he would tell then! It could not be possible that 
such a deed should have been done there, in that little room, and 
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that no one should know it! And why should he not tell,—he 
who was her enemy? Had she caught him at advantage, would she 
not have smote him, hip and thigh ? And then she reflected what 
it would ke to owe perhaps her life to the mercy of Daniel Thwaite, 
—-to the mercy of her enemy, of him who knew,—if no one else 
should know,—that she had attempted to murder him. It would 
be better for her, should she be spared to do so, to go away to some 
distant land, where she might hide her head for ever. 

“May I go to him, mamma, to see him?” Lady Anna asked. 
The Countess, full of her own thoughts, sat silent, answering not 
a word. “I know where he lives, mamma, and I fear that he is 
much hurt.” | 

“ He will not—-—die,” muttered the Countess. 

“God forbid that he should die ;—but I will go to him.” Then 
she returned up-stairs without a word of opposition from her mother, 
put on her bonnet, and sallied forth. No one stopped her or said 
a word to her now, and she seemed to herself to be as free as air. 
She walked up to the corner of Gower Street, and turned down into 
Bedford Square, passing the house of the Serjeant. Then she asked 
her way into Great Russell Street, which she found to be hardly 
more than a stone’s throw from the Serjeant’s door, and soon found 
the number at which her lover lived. No;—Mr. Thwaite was not 
at home. Yes;—she might wait for him ;—but he had no room 
but his bedroom. Then she became very bold. ‘I am engaged to 
be his wife,” she said. ‘“ Are you the Lady Anna?” asked the 
woman, who had heard the story. Then she was received with 
great distinction, and invited to sit down in a parlour on the ground- 
floor. There she sat for three hours, motionless, alone,—waiting,— 
waiting,—waiting. When it was quite dark, at about six o’clock, 
Daniel Thwaite entered the room with his left arm bound up. ‘* My 
girl!” he said, with so much joy in his tone that she could not but 
rejoice to hear him. “So you have found me out, and have come 
to me!” 

“Yes, I have come. Tell me what it is. I know that you are 
hurt.” 

“T have been hurt certainly. The doctor wanted me to go into 
a hospital, but I trust that I may escape that. But I must take 
care of myself. I had to come back here in.a coach, because the 
man told me not to walk.” 

“ How was it, Daniel? Oh, Daniel, you will tell me everything?” 

Then she sat beside him as he lay upon the couch, and listened to 
him while he told her the whole story. He hid nothing from her, 
but as he went on he made her understand that it was his intention 
to conceal the whole deed, to say nothing of it, so that the perpe- 
trator should escape punishment, if it might be possible. She 
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listened in awestruck silence as she heard the tale of her mother’s 
guilt. And he, with wonderful skill, with hearty love for the girl, 
and in true mercy to her feelings, palliated the crime of the would- 
be murderess. ‘She was beside herself with grief and emotion,” he 
said, ‘“‘and has hardly surprised me by what she has done. Had I 
thought of it, I should almost have expected it.”’ 

“She may do it again, Daniel.” 

“T think not. She will be cowed now, and quieter. She did not 
interfere when you told her that you were coming to me? It will 
be a lesson to her, and if so it may be good for us.”” Then he bade 
her to tell her mother that he, as far as he was concerned, would 
hold his peace. If she would forget all past injuries, so would he. 
If she would hold out her hand to him, he would take it. If she 
could not bring herself io this,—could not bring herself as yet, 
then let her go apart. No notice should be taken of what she had 
done. “ But she must not again stand between us,” he said. 

“ Nothing shall stand between us,” said Lady Anna. 

Then he told her, laughing as he did so, how hard it had been for 
him to keep the story of his wound secret from the doctor, who had 
already extracted the ball, and who was to visit him on the morrow. 
The practitioner to whom he had gone, knowing nothing of gun- 
shot wounds, had taken him to a first-class surgeon, and the surgeon 
had of course asked as to the cause of the wound. Daniel had said 
that it was an accident as to which he could not explain the cause. 
“ You mean you will not tell,” said the surgeon. “Exactly so. I 
will not tell. Itis my secret. That I did not do it myself you 
may judge from the spot in which I was shot.” To this the surgeon 
assented ; and, though he pressed the question, and said something 
as to the necessity of an investigation, he could get no satisfaction. 
However, he had learned Daniecl’s name and address. He was to 
eall on the morrow, and would then perhaps succeed in learning 
something of the mystery. 





“Tn the meantime, my darling, I must 
go to bed, for it seems as though every bone in my body was sore. 
T have brought an old woman with me who is to look after me.” 

Then she left him, promising that she would come on the morrow 
and would nurse him. ‘Unless they lock me up, I will be here,” 
she said. Daniel Thwaite thought that in the present circumstances 
no further attempt would be made to constrain her actions. 
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